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and the University 
of Miami 


announce two courses in 
preparation for executive a eaeicliiiden 
aviation positions with University of Miami 


AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
Full four-yeor BBA degree course. Includes complete Business 
Administration training at the University level, with emphasis 

on aviation management. Flight instruction conducted by 

Embry-Riddle. For details address this school or Univer- A&E COMBINED 
sity of Miami. Enrollment requirements: graduate accred- WITH COMMERCIAL PILOT 
ited high school. Airmen with dual pilot-engineering 

ability needed by aviation com- 
ponies and operators. Embry-Riddle 
Two-year business course, with certificate of success- combination training offers most in your 
ful completion aworded by University of Miami. aviation career. 
Includes aviation management courses and 


The premium salaries paid aviation execu- 
tives with collegiate educations prove the 
industry's urgent demand for top coliber 
management training. Realizing this 
need, Embry-Riddle in conjunction with 

the University of Miami is proud to 
announce a full 4-year degree course 
emphasizing aviation, as well as a EXECUTIVE-PILOT 
2-year certificate course which 
provides less academic study but a 
larger measure of technical training 


Every major airline, manufacturer readies you for Commercial Pilot Certificate, AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS 
and allied company also desperately with Instrument and Multi-Engine Ratings, 
need well-trained specialists. Liter- plus thorough training in Aeronautical 
ally thousands of opportunities await Technology. University of Miami credits 
qualified men in every branch of the apply toward Aviation Administra- 
industry. And the fastest way to get tion degree course above. Enroll- 
complete aviation training is through ment requirements: graduate 
on accredited school...Embry-Riddle occredited high school. 
graduotes are recognized by the entire INSTRUMENT FLYING COMMERCIAL PILOT 
Aviation Industry! Embry-Riddle offers dual instru- Embry-Riddle trained pilots 

ment as well as Link Trainer, benefit from our years of 
novigation, instruments, radio experience with 30,000 
and navigational aids, and students ...the best in- 
instrument flight procedures structors, up-to-date 

— all to qualify you as Instru- aircraft, superb year- 

ment Pilot. ‘round flying weather. 


Vast numbers of properly trained A & E Mechanics 

urgently needed. Our C A A approved school with 

© quarter-century experience assures quickest advance- 

ment. Embry-Riddle students learn fast with modern 
equipment, including jet...live aircraft. 


Live and study, work and play in 
South Florida's perfect year-'round climate 
Classes are beginning now...write for complete 
information TODAY! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
TRAINING AUTHORIZED UNDER G.!I. BILLS 
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New Luxury Interior 
real comfort, fresh colors, new fabrics 
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Fast, Comfortable, Completely Safe .. .Cessna’s 


Newest And Finest For Flying’s "Golden Year!” 


Cessna salutes the 50th Anniversary of Flight with the new 

Cessna 195 Businessliner! Greater stability in flight, new exterior 

striping and spinner, improved trim tabs and air-speed system 
. these are just a few of the exciting new features that make 

the pilot’s airplane, Cessna’s 195, better than ever! 

See and fly the new Cessna 195 at your 

Cessna dealer’s, today. He’s listed in the 

yellow pages of your telephone directory. 
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Cessna Aircraft Compony 
Dept. F-8 
Wichita, Konsas 


Please send information on the new Golden Yeor 
Cessno 195.1 om interested in o Cosno for 


business. forming other — 
Nome —— - —— 
Address. 

City — 


(For a prompt reply, please fill out coupor 
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If this man 


were free to speak... 


ie 


Much of his thinking is classified as Securit) 
Information. Much of his mind is pledged to 
silence, for the love of his country and the future 


of our world But this much he cav tell 


Already the dawn of a new world is with us. At 

The Glenn L. Martin Company, for instance, 

new aircraft, guided missiles and electronic weapons 
are being designed not as today’s flying vehicles but as 
coordinated and controlled spaceborne systems of 


tomorrow. 


Behind that work is a powerful new team of Martin engineers working together under 
an entirely new concept of avionics known as Martin Systems Engineering. Today, that 


story is under security wraps, but this man can tell you that 


You will hear more about Martin! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT S 44 BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 
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POWER SOARING 

“Power Soaring” by F. W. Ruble, Jr., 
(Fiyinc, May) was the berries. Having 
built and flown free flight powered model 
airplanes before I learned to fly, I have 
wondered how to go about utilizing na 
ture’s gift to airmen—thermals and up 
drafts, 

After reading “Power Soaring” I tried 
it out and on two different occasions over 
relatively flat land I picked up an extra 
1,000 feet of altitude and could have gone 
higher had I not been concerned about 
other planes in the area. I shall certainly 
continue to seek out “express elevators.” 

FRANK E. RAINS 
Los Angeles, Calif 
ANNUAL FLIGHT CHECKS 

In the April Mailbox, Robert W. Burn 
ham asked why programs were not set 
up whereby civilian pilots could obtain 
flight checks annually. 

We believe we have the answer in the 
Flight and Maintenance Clinic” held at 
the Rapid City Municipal Airport last 
May 7 and 8. One purpose of the clinic is 
to offer free flight checks by designated 
pilot examiners and CAA agents to all 
interested pilots. The local AOPA Chap- 
ter sponsors the clinic jointly with the 
Rapid City CAA Aviation Safety District 
Office. The 1953 clinic was Rapid City’s 
third 

THELBERT MAHAN 
Rapid City, S. D 


Re an annual flight check—as an in 
structor I have to check pilots out in dif 
ferent aircraft and have to correct a lot 
of wrong flying technique, but in many 
cases I find the pilot has had improper 
instruction, especially in how to maneu 
ver at approach speeds in the traffic pat 
tern 

I believe if a person flies less than 50 
hours per year he should have a flight 
check. Annual flight checks may help 
produce better and safer pilots, but I am 
convinced that student pilots need a more 
thorough training program. Perhaps one 
way would be to require at least two 
hours dual per month until he earns his 
private pilot’s certificate. 

Donato V. N. Conover 
Somerville, N. J. 


Mr. Burnham comments on the rusti 
ness of most pilots in the performance of 
training maneuvers and suggests a yearly 
check for all pilots as a remedy. 

Doesn't this represent a cart-before 
the-horse philosophy of the value of fly 
ing? Sixteen years ago I could extract 
cube roots and conjugate Latin verbs. I 
don't have those skills now; but what I 
learned then about mathematics and lan 
guage is helping me indirectly in my daily 
6 


activities. Thirteen hundred hours ago I 
could perform accurate chandelles and 
eights on pylons. Today I've forgotten all 
about them. As training maneuvers they 
helped form the basis for hundreds of 
thousands of miles of confident long-dis 
tance flying. 

Maybe I cut a sloppy traffic pattern 
now and then; once in a while I do a 
sloppy job of parking my car, too 

Private flying will come into its own 
when enough people realize it’s the best 
way to go from Muskegon to Miami ot 
from Bakersfield to Brattleboro. For this, 
the private pilot needs skill at navigation 
terrain know-how, weather judgment and 
blind flying 
batics to the elementary schools of flying 

Preston Davis, Jr 


Let’s leave precision aero 


Glastonbury, Conn 


Stunt and daredevil pilots as well as 
Sunday flyers should take periodic check 
rides to refine and improve their tech 
nique. As far as 
cerned, however, their interest in flying 
is primarily centered on the speed, com 
fort and safety of personal aviation and 
they have sufficient to keep out 
of predicaments requiring precise fancy 
maneuvers for safe extraction therefrom 

Secondly, the modern airplane, exclud 
ing surplus trainers, requires deliberat 
stupid mishandling before it becomes un 


most pilots are con 


sense 


safe 

Thirdly, it is difficult to imagine a pilot 
on a cross-country trip practicing 360’'s, 
pylons and the rest of the so-called pre 
cision maneuvers. Actual lack of flying 
skill is not the cause of most accidents 

Perhaps I do not qualify to discuss the 
problem since my experience is restricted 
to 1,000 hours of flying in 14 years and in 
just about all types of aircraft built since 
1930. I now own my tenth airplane and 
still don't give darn if my turns 
aren't exactly centered on the ball 

B. Lutosky 


one 


Reseda, Calif 
HOLD THAT TIGER! 

I read with no little interest “Flying 
Down to Rio” (Ftyinc, May). With all 
due respect to Mr. Hundere, I have little 
difficulty in believing his incidental re 
mark, “Brazilian tigers are every bit as 
big as the African variety.” 

In fact I would have believed him had 
he said that they are one thousand times 
bigger, since one thousand times zero is 
exactly zero. Tigers are native to India, 
and not to Africa, where they are all but 
unknown. 

Monreti L. DuNN 
Wichita, Kansas 


PLUG FOR SANDUSKY 
While flying cross country we were 
forced by bad weather to land at the San- 


dusky (Ohio) airport, owned and oper 
ated by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Griffing. We 
had a pleasant surprise in The 
Griffings supplied us with transportation 
into and out of town, saw to it that we 
were put up for the night and put ou 
Cessna 120 in the hangar overnight—al! 
this despite the fact that we had gassed 
up at Toledo and bought neither gas nor 
oil from them. We were as welcome as 
though we had filled the tank of a DC-4 

Mrs. Griffing is an instructor with sev 
eral thousand hours in her logbook and 
Mr. Griffing has commercial, instructo1 
A&E and CAA inspector certificates. They 
offer the usual plane rental and instruc 


store 


tion and also have a charter business to 
and from Kelly’s Island, a few 
shore in Lake Erie. A couple of years 
ago the bay unexpectedly froze over and 
the Griffings flew mail, gasoline and coal! 
in their two Piper Pacers to the marooned 
families on the island. The Griffings also 
perform local airfreight service and Harry 
is the local Piper Stinson dealer 

The Griffings are a hard working couple 
who believe that private flying can still 
be made into what it should be. One 
look at their two youngsters, their 
car and new home should prove that they 
down 


miles off 


new 


have an unbeatable combination 
to-earth friendliness and ambition 

G. A. PALMER 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FLYING TRIO 
The shows three “fly 
ing hospital people ’—we all fly our 
planes in the pursuit of hospital business 
Jack Waugaman is sales representative 
for hospital under-the-pillow radios. He 
covers quite a territory in his Tri-Pacer 
Pat Groner is administrator of the new 
Baptist Hospital in Pensacola, Fla. He 
flies a Cessna 140, was a flying Marine 
with the rank of captain and a pilot for 
Colonial Airlines before he got into hos 
pital administration 
I fly to and from the hospitals in the 
southern states for which I am medical 
I do work on my ow! 
and am also consultant for the Georgia 
Department of Public Health. I fly an 
Ercoupe 
The picture taken 
together at the Southeastern Conference 
in New Orleans in April 
Betry W. McNass 


above picture 


own 


records consultant 


was when we got 


Albany, Ga 


CONSEQUENCES TO CONSIDER 
I read with interest the letter by Rob 
ert W. Fortin (Fiyinc Mail Box, April) 
I agree with him about kids dying for a 
ride in an airplane, but not being bold 
(Continued on page 9) 





Only twin-engine 


transport that makes regular flights 


Unique among twin-engine aircraft is the 
Navy’s Douglas R4D-8. On orders, this 
transport can take off at San Francisco 
and safely wing its way across 2,562 
miles of open Pacific to Hawaii. 

Born of the Douglas DC-3, world’s 
best known airplane, R4D-8 is longer, 


Enlist to fly with the U.S. Navy 


Depend on DOUG LAS 
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to Hawaii, the Navy’s 


Douglas R4D-8 


more powerful and flies on new swept 
wings. It carries 2,800 more pounds of 
payload 45 m.p.h. faster than its famous 
parent. Ceiling and range are greater. 
Passenger and freight loading are easier, 
quicker. And along with its improved 
performance, the Douglas R4D-8 still 


oes 
~~ SS 


combines DC-3 reliability with twin- 
engine economy. 

Development of the R4D-8 is another 
example of Douglas leadership in avia- 
tion. Planes that can be produced in 
quantity to fly faster and farther with a 
bigger payload are a basic Douglas rule. 


First in Aviation 





LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 


The United States Air Force is economy 
minded. Yet it must and does expect su- 
perlative performance from its aircraft. 


Take a look at how the Air Force's 
new all-weather fighter-interceptor, the 
F-94C Starfire, fills the bill on both 
counts — performance and economy. 


Recent operation under tactical con- 

ditions shows that the Starfire is a 

s rugged, reliable plane that averages 

a r ire many working hours in the air between 
servicings. This cuts maintenance costs 

throughout the life of each plane—a 

= sizable cumulative saving. Further- 
efficienc more, Starfires are easy to service and 
are therefore quickly back on duty. 

Less frequent service plus quicker serv- 

ice means more flying time per plane, 


so that fewer total planes are needed by 

mea ns the Air Force—another sizable saving. 

At the same time the U.S.A.F. Star- 

* fire gives top performance in any 
weather, night or day. No other fighter- 

ir r interceptor can reach enemy bomber 
level faster from a cold start. No other 

has finer automatic equipment—Hughes 


Radar System, Westinghouse Auto- 
economy matic Pilot, Sperry Zero Reader, Lock- 
heed Rocket Release. And the F-94C 


is easy to fly and rock-steady under in- 
strument conditions. 


In addition the Lockheed Starfire is 
a 2-place interceptor, thus utilizing the 
cooperative efficiency of a 2-man team 
to perform all the split-second oper- 
ations of intercepting an enemy (pos- 
sibly unseen) at 600-mph-plus speeds, 


F-94C Starfire 


Lo Cc k h e e d Aircraft Corporation 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Lockheed 


Starfire Scores First 
Night Kill on MIG-15 


Burbank, Calif.—(Special)—The F-94 
Starfire has scored the first night victory 
over a Russian MIG-15, according to 
U.S. Air Force dispatches from Korea. 

The Air Force announcement was the 
first disclosure that Lockheed F-94 Star- 
fires were on duty in Korea. Designed 
essentially for round-the-clock, round- 
the-calendar home defense, these almost- 
automatic radar interceptors are proving 
to be as versatile as other Lockheed jets, 
including the famous F-80 Shooting Star, 
America’s first operational jet fighter. 

Lockheed's jet fighter record in Korea 
began when the F-80 Shooting Star be- 
came the first airplane ever to shoot down 
a Russian MIG. Later, the Shooting Star 
was assigned a multitude of missions— 
napalm bombing, ground-support straf- 
ing, bombing with 500-pound bombs, 
aerial interception, photo reconnaissance, 
close interdiction and many others. In 
the first year Lockheed Shooting Stars 
had flown more missions than all other 
allied aircraft combined. 

Now the Shooting Star's younger but 
more powerful brother, the F-94 Starfire, 
is proving equally versatile both in Korea 
and at home, where it is on alert to pro- 
tect major cities from air attack. 


Lockheed builds U.S. defense team 


Lockheed F-94 Starfires are just one 
member of the “defense of America” 
team now in production at Lockheed: 

Lockheed T-33 and TV-2 Jet Trainers, 
in which 9 out of 10 U.S.A.F. and Navy 
jet pilots are trained, are being turned 
out at the fastest rate in history follow- 
ing installation of a mechanized final as- 
sembly line at Lockheed’s Van Nuys, 
Calif., factory. 

Navy P2V Patrol Bonibers, holders of 
the world’s distance record, now have 
improved radar and armaments, expand- 
ing their versatility from anti-submarine 
patrol to long-range reconnaissance. 

Super Constellation Transports de- 
signed for new turbo-prop power are now 
in production for special Navy assign- 
ments. Other Super Constellations with 
turbo-compound engines are being pro- 
duced for Air Force troop transport, 
hospital planes and cargo. 

WV-2 Super Constellations, early- 
warning aircraft for the Navy, apply an 
entirely new concept of national defense 
which expands radar’s eyes and ears far 
beyond the horizon. 

B-47 Jet Bombers, designed by Boeing, 
are being produced for the Air Force at 
Lockheed’s big Marietta, Georgia, plant. 

The C-130 Turho-prop Cargo Trans- 
port is the first all-cargo plane designed 
from the ground up for high-speed turbo- 
prop power—now tooling for production 
at Marietta and Burbank 

Today’s advanced production is only 
a part of Lockheed’s present concern. For 
in the Lockheed laboratories at Burbank 
and Van Nuys, California, as well as 
Marietta, Georgia, scientists pry deeper 
into the mysteries of new types of power, 
new guidance systems, new and lighter 
and stronger alloys to answer the de- 
mands of tomorrow's science of flight. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


enough to ask for it. I was one of those 
kids back in the °30’s (and still am), but 
I fly my airplane with seats empty most 
of the time. I have been an airport man 
ager, a CAP pilot and am now with the 
Marines. I've seen most phases of avia 
tion, and the best way I know of to get 
in trouble is to hop a kid without per 
mission. If you've ever been cussed out 
by an irate parent you will know what 
I mean. If you happened to have an ac 
cident, “OH BROTHER!” 

As CAP cadets, they must have a 
signed waiver from their parents. Many 
do not have this, and a pilot doesn't 
know and therefore flies only cadets 
scheduled to fly. 

I am a father of three and I don't want 
them flying with every Sunday pilot 
around these airports. 

Francis A. JOSLIN 
S/Sgt., USMC 
Huntington, W. Va 


SELECTION SYSTEM 

Congratulations on the excellent article 
by Gordon C. Sleeper on “Contract 
Schools,” (Friyrc, April.) As a former 
employee of Southern Airways School at 
Bainbridge AFB, it really brought tears 
to my eyes to recognize the picture 

I was hired at Bainbridge as a flight 
instructor in November ‘51, but was 
drafted into the Army in February ‘52 
because I was one “of the very small per 
centage of men who are available and 
acceptable for induction into the Armed 
Forces.” 

I wish you'd send a special copy of 
that article to the “Selective” Service 
System. Because of their “selection” I 
am now stationed in Germany, letting 
over 2,000 hours and eight years of flight 
experience rot away! 

I have iong been an enthusiastic sub 
scriber to FLYING and since I’m now over 
here its value has multiplied several 
times 

James CARNER 
Pfc, Medical Corps, USA 


Baumholder, Germany 


THE RICHTHOFEN LEGEND 

I read with interest the story on Man 
fred von Richthofen (FLYING, May) but 
am forced to set the record straight on 
the Red Baron's demise 

On the day of his death in April, 1918 
Richthofen’s squadron tangled with an 
RFC flight led by Canadian Capt. Roy 
Brown. In Brown's flight was a young 
Canadian 2nd Lieutenant making his first 
patrol. Acting on earlier instructions giv 
en by Brown, the young pilot, W. (Wop) 
May, dived away from the furious fray 
building up. It was then that the red tri 
plane hovering high over the dogfight 
dived down, spotted the fleeing Canadian 
and got on his tail. 

Brown, although twisting and turning 
in the dogfight and exhausted from days 
of constant patrols and fighting, saw the 
by-play and nosed after the diving tri- 


plane at full throttle. Brown closed on 
the German, intent on his quarry and by 
now low above trenches manned by Aus 
tralians. The Australians opened up with 
machine gun fire on the German, as did 
Brown. May escaped, while the triplane 
staggered, climbed slightly, then dived 
into the ground. 

The Australians, it is true, claimed the 
victory. The Germans, loath to believe 
that any airman could have downed their 
hero, went along with this contention. A 
subsequent close examination of Rich 
thofen’s body disclosed that the bullet 
that killed him struck him in the back 
of the neck, angling down from above in 
an angle that could not conceivably have 
been traced from the ground 

Hence Roy Brown capitalized on Rich- 
thofen’s fatal error of descending from 
his customary high altitude to pick off 
what appeared to be an easy kill in the 
guise of young “Wop” May, who went on 
to become a celebrated fighter pilot in 
his own right and even more celebrated 
as one of Canada’s famous bush pilots 
All three men involved in that April, 1918, 
day are now dead, but it is seemly to set 
the record straight 

A. M. Feast 
Village Richelieu P.Q., Canada 


@ Whether von Richthofen was killed by 
Brown's fire from above, or by Australian 
ground fire when his plane was in an in 
verted position, is one of the classic 
themes of hangar flying debate. The Red 
Knight's mother, author of Fiyrne’s ar 
ticle, has gone to some pains to document 
the Australian claim and, like most of her 
fellow-countrymen (as Reader Feast 
points out), prefers this version of the 
story.—Epb 


KITS, KITS, KITS 

I did a little research on the matter of 
kits and came up with a pretty good 
estimate comparing today’s economy with 
the era when the Heath Parasol and 
other ultra lights were flourishing 

Startling though it may seem, when 
completed all those kits cost more than 
the value derived. The estimate showed 
a minimum of $2,000. Most A&E mechan 
ics I spoke to seemed to think that a used 
plane that needed some major repairs 
would be cheaper in the long run, inas 
much as it could be repaired by the pur 
chaser and signed for by an A&E. This 


would not only satisfy one desire to 


work on his own ship, but would also 
receive pocketbook and CAA approval 
WALTER BULLERWELI 


Westbrook, Me 


My partner, John Lazor, and I have 
long been interested in a light airplane 
kit and have already initiated a design 
study of a suitable craft. We have in 
mind a single place machine of 65 hp 
with approximately 100 sq. feet of wing 
and weighing about 900 lbs. gross. If any 
of your readers care to communicate with 
us and offer their ideas of a kit job we'll 
be happy to hear from them 

Rosert F, RAUTENSTRAUCH 
12 Addison Ave 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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— Fly Jeae OMNIMATIC!’ 
It’s rugged...economical 


CESSNA 195 
o. < . Lear’s exclusive Omnimatic picture scope points the way instantly to the station, 
! No computation 


quickly takes over a good part of your navigation problem 
No coordination of course selector. No meters. Just tune and read 


You can have Lear Omnimatic with 19 different VHF combinations — any of them easily 
BEECH 1.23 adapted to your present or future requirements! 


Whatever plane you fly, single engine or twin, you can start with a simple VHF 
add to it —“building block” fashion — to obtain a complete airline type navigation 
and communications system. 


‘ is the 


For example, the Lear LTRA-6 combination, with the Omnimatic system 

NAVION deluxe package. It consists of VHF transmitter, VHF receiver, low frequency and marker 
beacon receiver, and Omnimatic with the exclusive Lear Omniscope™ that 
continuously and automatically shows the magnetic heading to the omnirange station! 


Lear Omnimatic can be adapted for VAR and ILS, too! 


Now you don’t have to fly omni the hard way. Insist on Lear Omnimatic for your 
present plane or, factory-installed, in your next new plane. Ask your Lear distributor 


TAYLORCRAFT : 
or dealer for a demonstration or write today for literature! 


ro LEAR, INC. LEARCAL DIVISION +» 11916 W. PICO BLVD. » LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 


4 COAST ONE OF THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS 
COAST 








Grand Rapids Division, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Romec Division, Elyria, Ohio 
Lear International Export Corporation * 9 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.¥ 
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Tomorrow today... via TWA 


loday’s down-to-earth businessman has discovered 


how convenient and timesaving it is to travel TWA, 

By using a five-mile-a-minute Constellation for all 

it's worth, he gets the head start that lets him tackle 
tomorrow’s business today. He arrives refreshed 

approac hes each meeting with ple nty of pep ind plenty 
of time to get results. And since he’s handling tomorrow's 


rk today, doesn’t that mean he can be back at /his 


desk tomorrow morning? 
Fly the finest... FLY- TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


SS LADELPHIE 
af) A THMORE 
WASHINGTON 
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AN EDITORIAL 


The Big “50” Lies Ahead 


Boks 30 years too soon! An old pilot must admit it. 
To celebrate the first 50 years of powered flight is fine 
but the truly great opportunities lie in the future. 

There are so many challenges looming ahead that even 
to catalogue them is a problem. The step from global flight 
to space flight is less problematic than the step from the 
balloon to the airplane. The advance to super-sonic com- 
merce from current schedules will not be more onerous 
than the advance from the Wright plane to the DC-3. 

Anyone who has carefully followed the trail of heli- 
copter progress needs no imagination to forecast the even- 
tual evolution of an ideal vehicle for executive and business 
utility, not to mention its application to the commuting 
needs of the suburbanite. 

Probably the most effective transition airwise in the next 
half century will be the discarding of chemical 
fuels for some more effective form of propul- 
sive power. Atomic energy offers sound pos- 
sibilities in this respect. But there are other 
great possibilities such as the storage of solar 
energy. World leadership in the foreseeable 
future may well depend, not on who has the 
most atom bombs, but on who has the greatest 
resources in propellant power. 

It can be fairly said that those who operated 
on the high frontiers during the past fifty 
years have probably had more fun than any 
generation which ever lived. And too, there 
has been some solid achievement mingled with the adven- 
ture. The aircraft manufacturers and airlines of the United 
States have grown to industrial stature. Military airpower 
has forced its way through the water and mud of tradition 
to become the prime factor of security. The airplane has 
become a useful tool in numerous fields such as agriculture, 
exploration, business and pleasure. 

But the more vital and historically significant chores lie 
ahead. For example, the economic destiny of air com- 
merce is in transportation of cargo. As yet that facet of 
service remains overshadowed by passenger requirements 

. an exacting, unpredictable and costly type of opera- 
tion. Automatic flight control to compensate for the va- 
garies of weather is imperative and already far advanced. 

Another of the historic chores of aviation is to make 
inventory of the sub-surface mineral and oil resources of 
the nation. This work will have vast significance in our 


political and economic destiny and only when it is com- 
pleted will we have modern basis for the future projection 
of domestic and foreign policy. 

But it is above and beyond even such matters as the 
aforesaid that aviation will impact during the next 50 
years. It will go further to modernize the standards of 
human conduct and livelihood than any influence since 
the launching of the good-will religions. 

We have seen the foreshadows of this fact in the in- 
ability of the Soviet to isolate a world mind and re-establish 
intellectual bondage. Despite wholesale exile and mass 
executions the Communist government sits on a powder 
keg within and is washed by the growing contempt of free 
men without. Had it not been for the fresh concepts of 
human solidarity introduced by the airplane the Soviet 

might successfully have flown in the face of 
Providence for centuries to come. As matters 
now stand the Iron Curtain is merely a physi- 
cal fence whose intended function has lost 
potency. 

This means that in the fields of sociology, 
political science, international trade, educa- 
tion, tourism and similar lines of endeavor, 
the next half century will offer opportunities 
without precedent. 

We have tended here in the United States 
to let ourselves be overwhelmed by the enor- 
mity of the current world situation. And cer- 

tainly it has had absorbing proportions which we must 
not neglect. But simultaneously there is working for us 
the inherent determination of the human mind to be free 
in thought and spirit and in these days it has adequate 
tools . . . chief of which is the airplane. 

War is terrible but war in itself is not the great enemy. 
The enemy is the temptation to accept less than the full 
fruits of intellectual freedom as the heritage of every hu- 
man being. In those fruits lie the nourishment of oppor- 
tunity for all. 

As long as the drone of an engine is heard overhead 

as long as a wing catches the light of the sun . 
as long as a human eye follows a distant speck in the sky 
the world cannot forget that it can be one, that it 
can be free. 

And this the next 50 years will impress on the minds of 

men as the past 50 years never could. 


ais | 
Gill Robb Wilson 
Editor and Publisher 





AMERICAN AIRLINES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The DC-3-the Plane that put the Airlines in the Black” 


American Airlines celebrated its 
tenth anniversary in 1936 by intro- 
ducing a completely new aircraft to 
the public—the Douglas DC-3. It had 
been built by a group of Douglas en- 
gineers according to specifications 
drawn under the supervision of Wil- 
liam Littlewood, American’s chief 
engineer. 

Douglas was then searching for a 
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dependable market for aircraft 
American wanted a plane that would 
carry more people with greater safety 
to put the airline on a sound paying 
basis. The DC-3 was a triumph on all 
counts. It literally put the airlines “in 
the black.” 

For more than a decade, in peace 
and war, the famed dependability of 
the DC-3 earned it an affectionate 


title as “Queen of Transports.”’ When, 
in 1949, the last of the DC-3 Flag 
ships gave way to newer, faster planes 


3 had 


earned an immortal niche in history 


on American's routes, the D( 


Ihe development and inaugura 
tion of the Douglas Dt 


of many milestones in the history of 


3 is only one 


air transportation that have been in- 
troduced by American Airlines 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


—~A menicas Leading Airline 











Below are “before” and “after” photos of a 
section of the Tank and Infantry School, tar- 
get for the raid in which the writer took part. 
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Opposite page, Lt. “Chap” McDonnell (left) 
shakes Hannah's hand at end of jet mission. 


War acquires an intimate new perspective 


when you ride with the jets over Korea. 
By RICHARD HANNAH 


ITH 49TH FIGHTER-BOMBER WING IN KOREA have 
just had a bird’s-eye view of the blows our fighter-bombers 
are landing on North Korea 
From the back seat of a T-33 I have seen 150 F-84 Thunderjets and 
about 80 other “Firetails” stage a mass attack on Red Korea's equiva 
lent of our Fort Benning. Patrolling high above were our interceptors 
adding up to about 305 U. S. jets concerned with the mission 
The target was the North Korean Tank & Infantry School, head 
quarters of which “was” located 11 miles southwest of Pyongyang, the 
Red capital. The attack left it a mass of rubble. As a taxpaying war 
correspondent I gained a fresh admiration for the scores of jet pilots 
second lieutenants through “bird” colonels, who seven days and nights 
a week are bombing, rocketing and strafing the enemy where it will 
hurt him most at the moment 
My ride and other observations here thoroughly convince me the 
fighter-bomber pilots are not getting the public attention they deserve 
Invariably news stories and headlines on the Korean war devote im- 
portant space to aerial encounters between U/S. fighters and MIG-15’: 
Shots are exchanged, and planes are damaged occasionally somebody 
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is shot down. And the fourth or fifth paragraph of the story 
will read something like this: 

“Elsewhere Allied fighter-bombers made nine rail cuts, 
damaged three locomotives, knocked out four bridges and 
six heavy gun positions, and destroyed eight tanks and 11 
trucks.” 

With that, the fighter-bomber is dismissed. The story 
seldom goes on to point out that the Commies have been 
held in their tracks for another day; that enemy sup- 
plies have been choked off from the front lines; that guns 
and tanks which had been pounding American infantry 
are no longer on the job. 

Admittedly, there is more glamor attached to the thought 
of pilot vs. pilot at 40,000 feet. Nor is this meant to take 
credit from the high-flying interceptors. It is vital they 
be up there to meet the MIG’s and cover the fighter- 
bombers as they fly through the flak and flatten their 
assigned pinpoint targets. But the fighter-bombers are 
the real sluggers. 

About the ride that contributed to these conclusions: 

My pilot, Ist Lt. Miles “Chap” McDonnell, regular Air 
Force officer and a flight leader. This means he’s usually 
first man on the target from a group of four and is re- 
sponsible on the ground for the training and conduct of 
seven other pilots in his “flight.” Chap is 24 but sounds 
and acts like an old hand. For 10 days I have been living 
in a barracks with him and 15 other pilots of the 8th 
Fighter-Bomber Squadron. They call themselves the 
“Black Sheep,” and the operations quonset, where they 
stand on alert, the “Sheep Shed.” 

Almost the only time Chap acts like a Black Sheep is 
in the evenings at the club when he plays top-grade piano 
and sings a neat baritone. Some of the songs are the kind 
you hear at home and others you'll never hear... I 
hope. 

From Col. Robert J. Rogers, commander of this 49th 
Wing, Chap drew the assignment of wet-nursing me dur- 
ing my tour here as Fiyrne’s correspondent. Watching 


Black, billowing smoke indicates extensive damage to barracks target. 


me has been strictly an added duty, for Chap’s rigorous 
routine has gone right along nine combat missions in 
the past 10 days and nights. The trip with me in the back 
seat was Chap’s 43rd over the lines. Like the other pilots 
he’s aiming for 100, and then back to the States. 

Col. Rogers and the 49th Group Commander, Col. Rich- 
ard N. Ellis, agreed the best way for me to get the story of 
the fighter-bombers would be to accompany a good-sized 
mission. Because of my civilian status, this involved the 
approval of Lt. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus, 5th Air Force 
Commander. 

Let me volunteer an opinion right here that the jet pilot 
in Korea, simply by getting properly “dressed,” earns his 
day’s pay before he ever climbs into his plane. To get me 
into my “Man from Mars” suit and attired with the 140 
pounds of necessary gear took 20 minutes of concentrated 
effort by Chap, two ground-crewmen and me. Over my 
long winter underwear went a heavy quilted inner liner 
for the rubber anti-exposure suit. This is also called an 
immersion suit or a “space suit.” With its hose coupling 
and one-piece construction, it gives the Martian appear- 
Its boots are attached but there are so many zip- 
Once you're in, 


ance. 
pers, buttons, tabs and flaps I lost count 
it’s airtight, designed to keep you alive for several hours 
in the coldest water. I was sure the small rubber collar 
would strangle me before we got off the ground 

Each of us wore crash helmet with oxygen mask, ear- 
phones, microphone and visor, a parachute, Mae West 
life preserver with inflatable dinghy attached, emergency 
two-way radio with battery in a special vest, and fur- 
lined leather gloves. Chap was equipped with a sur- 
vival kit and a .45 automatic—a noncombatant, I had none 

We lumbered 100 yards to the plane and after I climbed 
the ladder it took the same four of us another 10 minutes 
to get me stuffed into the back seat and correctly strapped 
to it. One arrangement, involving two straps over my 
shoulders, the back of the seat and a lever on the floor, 


permitted me either to move a few inches or to be locked 
I chose to be able to move, and left 


rigidly to the seat 
the lever unlocked. 

Chap pointed to a yellow lever near my right hand and 
a red one on the right arm rest of the seat 

“If it becomes necessary to bail out,” he said, “put your 
feet in the stirrups and pull the yellow lever. That will 
shoot off the canopy. Then pull the red lever and that 
will fire you and the seat out of the plane. When you're 
out, unbuckle these straps and the seat will fall away 
Then pull the D-ring and your parachute will pop open. 
But don’t worry,” he added, “that isn’t going to happen— 
no sweat.” 

He chose that moment to hand me $20 in military 
“Mickey Mouse” money, a debt from a little game of the 
night before, and said 

“Always like to settle up, just in case.” 

I smiled feebly, and as I stuffed the money into one 
of the numerous pockets on the immersion suit I won- 
dered whether I should call the whole thing off. In an- 
other moment it was too late. Chap had slipped expertly 
into the front seat and adjusted his straps and buckles, 
and the ground crew chief had connected the interphone 
system between Chap’s crash helmet and mine. We had 
what is known as a “hot mike” system—the microphone 
is in the oxygen mask which fits over nose and mouth and 
the earphones are built into the helmet. This permitted us 
to talk with each other, and was so sensitive we could 
hear one another breathing, working our jaws, licking our 
lips, and swallowing. 

“We wear the oxygen mask on the ground,” Chap said, 
“because of exhaust gases from other planes in the take- 
off formation. Watch the yellow blinker at the left of the 
instrument panel. As long as it (Continued on page 64) 





Photographer Craig Scott 
(left) and Pilot Joe Chiz- 
madia load their plane for 
a photo “mission.” Scott is 
holding the 9x9” K-56 camera 
while on the ground are two 
smaller cameras, extra film 
and electrical cord for the 
self-winding camera. Chiz 
madia holds the clamp-on 
venturi tube which projects 
into the slipstream to pro 
vide a source of vacuum to 
keep film flat in the camera. 


Joe Chizmadia... Pilot 


There's hardly any handicap too great, if you really want to fly. 


By PAUL H. HACKENBERG 


RANTED, flying is for individuals with a bit of spirit 
and a devotion to getting the most out of life, but few 
pilots have demonstrated this as dramatically as Joseph 
Chizmadia, industrialist, of Erie, Pa. 
Flying for a photographer is tricky business . . . 
holding a straight course with wings tilted, or making 


involves 


turns without banking, or mushing along not far above a 
stall. This was Mr. Chizmadia’s specialty. He was good 
at it, and all the time he could spare from his automobile 
body shop was devoted to getting even bette: 

Then came disaster . .. or what would have been disaster 
to most men. Due to a progressive infection Mr. Chiz- 
madia lost his right leg at the hip. They told him his 
flying days were over. The 48-year-old Chizmadia had 
two grown sons and owned a profitable business. He had 
a lot to live for and giving up his passion for precision 
flying didn’t seem so much to ask. 

But as the weeks went by and Mr. Chizmadia got out 
under the sun again on his crutches and wooden leg he 
concluded that it was too much to ask ... at least of him 
He set to work to remedy the situation. 

Having been a resourceful mechanic with pit experience 
at the Indianapolis speedway, he began work on a de- 
vice that would enable him to fly by using only the left 
rudder pedal. 

He contrived a spring tension system that kept a con- 
stant upward pressure on this pedal. Easing his foot on 


the pedal then was equivalent to pressing the right one 

He installed a lever on the tension system which can 
be released, converting his Piper Super Cruiser back to 
ordinary operation. Once in the air and in level flight, 
the pilot doesn’t ordinarily need the tension spring, since 
the weight of his wooden leg on the right rudder pedal 
gives enough pressure in normal flying 

Soon Mr. Chizmadia proved to himself that he could 
fly as well as before the amputation. However, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration was harder to convince 

The tests to get his original pilot’s license were nothing 
compared to the demonstration of precision flying and 
aerobatics he had to put on for the skeptical examine: 
Spins, stalls, all the regular maneuvers and more—Mr 
Chizmadia and his plane passed, and his license was 
renewed 

All he knows about flying Mr. Chizmadia credits to his 
photographer partner, Craig Scott, an old-time pilot with 
20 years professional experience. Scott taught cadets dur- 
ing World War Il 


that he is, it’s more than a one-man job to take pictures 


Even for him, though, seasoned pilot 


and fly at the same time 
Most of Scott’s photo jobs are for industry but he also 
takes the aerials for the Erie Times. The Times has used 
more than a dozen of Scott's photos on the coy ol 
Graphic Magazine, the paper’s Sunday supplement 
To get just one good shot, Scott (Continued on page 56) 
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The Cessna 140 flies low over the foothills of Mt. McKinley. Looks cold, 
but the writer claims sun and glare made things hot even at 8,000 feet. 








Floats over Al 


Spectacle is the hero, weather the villain, in this air odyssey. 


McKinley, Alaska, highest 

peak in North America. Mode of transportation—a 
Cessna 140 on floats. Route—from Port Angeles, Wash.., 
to Vancouver, along the Inside Passage to Ketchikan and 
Juneau, out over the Gulf of Alaska past Yakutat and 
Cordova to Anchorage. 

My passenger, Victor Kovack, and I had chosen August 
as the month that would give us long hours of northern 
daylight and the best weather. At our first stop, Van- 
couver, meteorological reports were disheartening, how- 
ever, and for the remaining 12 days of our trip weather 
was never far from our thoughts. 

Weather deteriorated rapidly as we progressed up the 
Straits of Georgia for Alert Bay but we rode out the tur- 
bulence and eventually sun filtered through the broken 
clouds. As we entered the Johnstone Straits we let down 
low over the water to race past ships sailing below and 
spotted a school of killer whales rolling and blowing. 
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At Alert Bay, a fishing village on an island off the 
tip of Vancouver Island, we refueled, then flew out over 
the open waters of Queen Charlotte Sound. For 50 miles 
we were over water and the huge swells below offered 
no inviting landing spot should the necessity arise. No 
weather reports were available along this 350-mile stretch 
to Prince Rupert and every cloud or the horizon and 
ripple on the water was watched with a cautious eye 

At Bella Bella on Denny Island we topped our tanks 
again before heading across the passage that consists of 
Frazer Reach and Grenville Channel. The passage has 
the appearance of a large, winding river, and we had to 
remind ourselves that we were flying over salt water. 
We raced the sun into Prince Rupert and in the gathering 
dusk had a lit difficulty finding our way to the sea- 
plane base at Seal Cove. 

The next day being Sunday, we had our choice of going 
on to Ketchikan, Alaska, and (Continued on page 50) 





By RICHARD OWENS, Jr. 





At top, sweeping glacial flow and deeply crevassed terrain scarcely invite an emergency landing as the travelers fly 
over the British Columbia Coast Range. Lower photo shows the Cessna hitched to a glacier in Twin Glacier Lake 








































By FRANK McCARTY 


was the scene of the seventh annual Pacific Coast 
Soaring Meet, sponsored by the San Diego Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The weatherman produced two 
rare, cold, squally days, with numerous showers, patches 


[os th PINES, a state park just north of San Diego, 


of sunshine, plenty of wind and a few rainbows thrown in 
for good measure. The several thousand spectators were 
chilled to the bone, but conditions were ideal for the 
sailplane pilots, who took advantage of the perfect up- 
draft, created by wind pouring across the Pacific and 
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hitting the high cliffs of Torrey Pines 
Launching by the conventional winch and cable, of 
which only one was available, proved too slow for the 


Sailplane launching by winch and cable is shown above. The small para- eager pilots, so towing, by car and plane, was used to get 
chute slows the descent of the cable when it is released and also the ships airborne. Once off the ground, the motorless 
serves as a marker to locate the end of the cable when on the ground. craft had no difficulty remaining aloft. At one time, all 


but one of the 22 participating craft were in the air, swoop- 
ing and diving or just hovering into the wind like a flock 
of gulls. 

Soaring conditions were so good that most pilots neg- 
lected the spot landing and bomb dropping events and 
concentrated on endurance, distance and altitude. By re- 
maining in the air for five and one-half hours and soaring 
to a height of 4,500 feet, Bill Ivans of San Diego won 
two of the events and enough points to win the Champion- 
ship Trophy 

Sunday was an equally fine day for sailplaning and 
equally miserable for spectators. An unexpected lull in 
wind during mid-afternoon provided thrills for the spec- 
tators and some anxious moments for pilots who had 
strayed too far from the landing strip and had to land, 
but quickly. One pilot, coming in over the ocean, just 
managed to stretch out his glide to belly flop on the very 
edge of the cliff. There, the glider teetered back and forth 
while the pilot hastily scrambled out 

Four others, not lucky enough to scale the cliffs, were 
forced to land on an isolated section of beach far below 





Above, a Piper Cub tows out one of the four glidets forced to land on Of the four, only one craft was damaged and no pilots 
the beach below the cliffs when the wind suddenly died. Only one sail- injured. A fast incoming tide narrowed the beach and 
hurried the rescue attempts. After several trial runs, a 


plane was slightly damaged and not one of the pilots suffered injury 
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Cub managed to land on the beach and tow off the gliders 
one at a time. Meantime, the wind had picked up again 
and made the rescue somewhat hazardous because of the 
danger of the sailplene yawing at the end of the tow and 
striking the cliffs 

The rest of the meet was devoted to special events, 
including upside-down soaring by Bill Ivans and a speed 
demonstration by one craft which dived at the field and 
buzzed the landing strip at 125 mph END 


The capricious elements were tatlor-made 







for the sailplanes over 
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Above, a perfect landing. The single retractable wheel has been low 
ered through flaps in the bottom and is ready to touch down. Below, a 
good spot landing. In this competitive event each pilot was required 
to land and bring his craft to a stop as close as possible to the white 
spot under the left wing of this sailplane. The cone-shaped marker 
is removed by the attendant after the wheel hits the landing strip. 
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A veteran airman states the problem — 


then outlines a program to lick the 


Manpower 
Shortage 


By WILLIAM R. ENYART 


HE Federal Engineering Manpower Commission esti- 

mates need for an annual output of 30,000 engineers, 

scientists and technicians. To meet this need, the 
U. S. Office of Education reports only 19,000 engineering 
graduates this year and fewer in 1954. There will be sub- 
stantial increases in 1955-'56 but no one expects supply to 
meet demand in the near future. 

Aviation, in annual need of 7,000 new engineers, must 
compete with other industries for these graduates. The 
direct cost of recruiting for such personnel is between 
$1,000 and $1,500 per man hired. 

There is general reluctance among engineers and allied 
skilled workers to transfer to aviation from positions in 
plants not seriously affected by military planning. This 
manpower problem is more critical now than at any period 
in aviation’s 50-year history, and is compounded by the 
radically changed character of aircraft manufacturing. 
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Technological progress In Supersonic speeds and guided 
missiles has multiplied requirements for numbers of engi- 
neers and for greater variety of them. Aviation must draw 
upon the metallurgist, the mathematician, the electronics 
expert as well as the aerodynamicist to maintain its lead- 
ership in world skies 

The forced-draft expansion of the aviation industry, 
launched at a time when competitien in all other fields 
of technology was accelerating, did not, however, create 
the shortage of engineers and skilled technicians It 
merely turned the spotlight on a condition that had been 
developing for years 

A review of the past 10 or 12 years will give us perspec- 
tive on this specialized manpower shortage 

The war period—-1939 to 1945—saw development of a 
huge aviation industry program that embraced more than 
1,000,000 youth. It emphasized pre- 
flight and aircraft mechanics courses 
at the secondary school level and 
played an important role in develop- 
ing an adequate supply of condi- 
tioned youth for manufacturing and 
military air training. It helped also 
to turn the spotlight on aviation as 
a career industry 

As the war ended, the need fo! 
such courses no longer existed and 


them William R. Enyart 


many schools discontinued 
Emphasis on aviation education was 
shifted to the elementary schools 


in view of the sharp cutback in military orders but it was 


This step was logical 


carried too far and too fast. 

We are now reaping the harvest of the thinking that 
the engineering profession would be overcrowded in the 
post-war years that return of military men to civil- 
ian life would create a surplus of aviation technicians 

Instead of peace, the world embarked upon another ar- 
maments race. And then came Korea, dictating a sharp 
resurgence of military airpower. (Continued on page 44) 
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Martin's famed bombers and seaplanes trace family roots to 1909 Boxkite. 


By GILL ROBB WILSON 


Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, N. C., Glenn L. Mar- 


It was a creation of 


r AUGUST, 1909, six years after the flight of the 


tin produced his first aircraft 
bamboo and wire powered by a Ford engine. Within a dec- 
ade the Martin Co. had shown its versatility bomber, 
seaplane and passenger models having been produced 

Primarily a military contractor, Martin, in 1913, sold 
the Army Signal Corps its first trainer and likewise its 
first armored aircraft. In 1917, the idea of the paratrooper 
was envisaged as Martin experimented with an aircraft 
to drop a motorcycle and its rider. 

Following World War I the company built America’s 
first twin-engine bomber and Billy Mitchell used these 
craft in 1922 to sink the battleship, Ostfriesland, in the 
famed test off the Virginia Capes. The historic effect was 
to foreshadow a third dimension in military science. In 
the 20’s Martin also was building for the Navy, two nota- 
ble models being the T4M-1, first of the large carrier- 
based planes, and the MB-2, forerunner of a long line of 
bombers 

As can be seen by the genealogical chart, the decade 
of the 30’s saw Martin concentrating on two main lines 
bombers and flying boats. In ’29 the 
to Baltimore, 
Md., and possessed one of the finest aircraft plants in the 
world. The B-10-B was revolutionary 
cent even the fighter speeds of that day and first intro- 
duced the machine gun turret to aircraft. The Army Ai: 
Corps purchased this model in quantity and Martin also 
found a sizable foreign market for the bomber 
ly due to this craft Martin was awarded the coveted Collie: 
Trophy. 

Almost simultaneously the first of the great overseas 
flying boats, Martin’s China Clipper, was appearing and 


of development 
company had moved from Cleveland, Ohio, 


It made obsoles- 


Principal- 


soon pioneering scheduled transport across the Pacific. 


The historic effect of this was to introduce the practicality 
of global commerce 

But now fore-shadows of World War II were creeping 
on and the Martin Co., as a major component of U. S. air- 
power, again expanded. From the production lines came 
the Baltimore 187 (Army A-30) to equip squadrons of the 
RAF. For the Air Force came 5,000 medium bombers, 
the Marauder B-26. For the Navy came 1,300 of the big 
gull-winged Moriner flying boats, to sweep the seas 
against enemy submarines and surface fleets. Too, came 
the mighty Mars type, the 8242 ton JRM’s with their 200- 
foot wing-span, and the cargo capacity of a six-room 
house. 

Near war’s end Martin made a sortie into the commer- 
cial market with the 2-0-2 and 4-0-4 transport models 
These planes are in service with several major airlines 

Following the war there came to the aircraft industry 


Martin 


electronics 


the new concept of weapons systems engineering 
turned to gathering staffs of specialists 
experts, servo-mechanism designers, propellent scientists 
to develop integrated planes and weapons 

First result to come from this weapons systems engi- 
neering was the pilotless B-61 Matador, equipping the Air 
Force's first Pilotless Bomber Group 

Other postwar developments are the Gorgon IV, a plat- 
form for testing ramjet engines, and the Viking, a single 
stage high-altitude rocket, designed and produced in co- 
operation with the Naval Research Laboratory. Two of 
these have reached an altitude of 135.6 miles 

Much of the current Martin development such a 


network warning systems, aerial armament, boosters, etc. 


radar 


must remain secret. To be additionally mentioned, how- 
ever, is Navy’s XP6M-1, a jet flying boat of radical ap- 
pearance; a new anti-sub killer, the Marlin P5M-1; and 
the USAF B-57, a twin-jet night intruder END 
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The sleek R-cat boasts 72 hp. 


talking the R-CAT 


A “flamer” is the pay-off, in this man’s game. 


By EUGENIA PATTERSON RAY 


LYING model airplanes is a thrilling yet serious busi- 

ness at Camp Stewart, the Third Army’s antiaircraft 

artillery training center near Savannah, Ga. Here 
gun crews acquire deadly accuracy against hostile planes 
by practicing on midget aircraft. 

Some 13 men work full time at launching, flying, re- 
covering and repairing the little gas-powered planes. They 
are the 43rd AAA Detachment (RCAT). Their planes are 
called “R-cats,” a fast way of saying “Radio Controlled 
Aerial Targets.” 

The model plane hobbyist would be in seventh heaven 
with one of Camp Stewart's pilot-less aircraft. They’re 12 
ft. 2 in. long, with an 11 ft. 5 in. wingspan, powered by a 
four-cylinder, 72 hp motor. Radio-controlled from the 
ground, these sleek red-and-white planes cruise at 220 
mph and could stay in flight as long as an hour and a 
quarter—if the boys behind the guns ever gave them 
a chance to prove it. 

Anyone who has ever built and flown a model plane is 


Long practice and intense concentration are needed to operate the 
radio controls, handled here by experts of the 43rd RCAT detachment. 


right at home when it comes to launching the R-cat. The 
technique used at Camp Stewart is simply his own meth- 
od, on a larger scale. The R-cat goes up from a wide con- 
crete circle, whirled round and round, faster, faster, until 
it reaches flying speed. Then the flip of a switch, similar 
to a bomb release, sends it soaring up, airborne, and under 
radio control. 

For quicker take-offs, the RCAT detachment uses 
“JATO”—jet-assisted-take-off—to shoot the plane up 
from a straight ramp. 

At the instant of launching, the man at the controls 
begins “beeping” the plane—transmitting a radio signal 
which maneuvers the plane. Hoiding a metal box with 
a universal “joystick,” the “pilot” flicks the joystick to 
make the plane turn right or left, soar or dive, exactly 
as an actual enemy plane might do to avoid antiaircraft 
fire 

Capt. Fred Dawson, commanding officer of the RCAT 
detachment, usually acts as pilot and gives the gun crews 





R-cat motors, damaged by antiaircraft fire, are repaired to fly 
again by skilled mechanics stationed at Camp Stewart, Ga. 





Treat ‘er gently! She has more work to 
do! Hit in a vital part by ground fire 
and floated into a treetop by para 
chute, this R-cat is lowered into a 
truck for a trip to the repair shop. 


something to shoot at, duplicating all the maneuvers and 
deceptions to be expected from attacking aircraft 

Through a hail of bullets from 40mm. and 50 caliber 
guns, the little plane can be seen diving, spinning, rolling, 
stalling, even looping, to avoid being hit. It’s a tiny target 

just as the hostile plane would be—and it takes excel- 
lent marksmanship to bring it down. As one Savannah 
newspaperman remarked, “It’s like trying to hit a mos 
quito with a bunch of sling shots.” 

As in actual combat conditions, the gunners must make 
a hit in a vital part in order to bring the plane down. I! 
they can get the motor, the radio or gas tank, that ends 
the flight. The hit releases a parachute and the plane 
floats safely to a landing. Such a hit would put the enemy 
plane out of operation, but the little target plane is re- 
paired to fly again and, incidentally, save the taxpayer 
a good many dollars, in line with the Army’s “cost-con- 
sciousness” program 

A direct hit pays off with a “flamer” 
bright burst of fire and the little plane is gone for good, 
having served the worthiest of causes 

Perhaps the least attractive part of the RCAT detach- 


there’s a quick, 


Another R-cat on the line! 


ment’s job is to find and recover planes that have para- 
chuted to earth. The Camp Stewart reservation, with one 
of the largest areas of any Army post in the country, is 


where deep 


woods and dense swamp 


mostly heavy 
waters sometimes claim planes that might otherwise have 
been rescued 

As the plane floats landward, retrieving-crew members 
mark the spot, jump in a truck and head tn that direction 
When the truck can go no farther, the men strike out on 
foot, changing course a necessary when alligator and 
rattlesnakes claim the path 

Usually the plane is found in a treetop hung up by i 
parachute shrouds. Then the job is to release it and lower 
it to the ground, no small task considering its 375-lb 
weight. Carrying the recovered R-cat on their shoulde 
the men often have to wade chest-deep through Stewart's 
everglades, an amphibious operation they rank even lowe 
than having to side-step reptiles 

If the damaged aircraft is not readily located, men of 
the 43rd RCAT detachment often call on the Savannah 
Air National Guard for an obvservation plane to spot the 
R-cat and locate it on a m ip as (Continued o page oJ) 


A special device is used to warm up the motor prior to the take-off of the midget. 
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Necessity was mother to the invention of a ramp, specially designed for the 
loading and unloading of horses. Here is a McCabe ramp at the Boston airport. 


THE AIR AGE AT WORK 


NO. 3 

This is the third 

in a continuing series 
illustrating aircraft at work. 


Horses D 
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By JAMES H. WINCHESTER 


Big men in the business of improving the breed—John J. McCabe 
(left), and Bill Corum, President of Churchill Downs Race Track. 


OHN J. McCABE, a 31-year-old ex-airplane me- 
chanic, is one proof today that—for a man with an 
idea—there are still plenty of wide-open oppor- 

tunities in the aviation world. 

As founder, president, and general worrier of the 
world’s only air travel agency for horses, McCabe, in 
the three years since he quit his job as a lead mechanic 
for American Airlines to put his Big Idea into oper- 
ation, hasn’t made his first million yet—but he isn’t 
starving to death, either. 

Catering to the aerial travel needs of thorough- 
breds, trotters, polo ponies, show steeds and high- 
priced stud horses, arranging for their transportation 
from barn-to-barn between any two spots in the 
world, McCabe has seen his unique service grow to 
a sizable business. In 1949, his first year of business, 
he handled a mere 300 horses. In 1950, this figure 
jumped to over 800 and last year to better than 1,000 
equine customers. This year, his service and reputa- 
tion assured with owners world wide, he expects to 
handle nearly 2,000 horses. 

McCabe’s business—he owns no airplanes, but books 
space for horses just as any regular travel agent does 
for passengers—has been founded on service. Nervous 
horse owners, with a $100,000 thoroughbred to send 
from Saratoga to Santa Anita, know that in McCabe's 
hands their valuable property is just as safe as if it 
were in the barn. To insure such safety, both in 
flight and in handling of animals when they’re loaded 
and unloaded from planes, McCabe, pioneering an en- 
tirely new field, has had to develop much of his own 
apparatus. 

His first discovery was that no airport or airline 
in the country owned adequate ramps for loading and 
unloading livestock. 

“When I made my first (Continued on page 42) 











Above, snug in his stall aboard a cargo 


plane is “Good Time,” one of several 


famous trotters whose aerial transpor- 


tation has been arranged by McCabe. 


"Iron Duke II" is led down the 
ramp by a McCabe groom 
in New York following a flight 
from London McCabe, at 
the top of the ramp, keeps 


a watchful eye on his charge. 


Aft left Count Turf who 
won the 195! Kentucky Derby 
five days after being flown to 
Louisville, munches hay under 
the admiring eyes of a Mc 
Cabe groom and TWA agent 
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Top left, Poland's first nationally-designed helicopter, the 
GIL, is powered by a vertically-mounted 105 hp Walter- 
Mikron 4-111 engine and has a top speed of 87 mph, range 
of 112 miles. Top right, ZAK-| two-place trainer, powered 
by a 65 hp Walter-Mikron Ill. Bottom left, Szpak-3 four- 
place cabin monoplane. Right, Szpak-4 advanced trainer. 


MPERATIVE to Russia in her all-out drive for over- 
whelming air superiority in Europe is the build-up of 
Soviet satellite air elements. 

Poland, Russia’s largest European puppet state and 
integral part of the deployment belt stretching from the 
Baltic nearly to the Mediterranean, is a key link in the 
current satellite air expansion program. The Lotnictwo 
Polskie, or Polish Air Force, headed by Rvussian-trained 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Romejko, is stepping up a re-equip- 
ment and expansion plan, target date for completion of 
which is fall of 1953. 

Despite increasing confidence in the Polish Air Force 
felt by the Kremlinites—as is reflected by jet combat 
airplane delivery—it has yet to attain the standard of 
reliability called for by Marshal Rokosovsky, C-in-C of 
the Polish Armed Forces. Ravages of frequent political 
purges amongst its personnel, and weeding-out of RAF- 
trained Poles on the grounds of political unreliability, 
have resulted in loss to the PAF of a high proportion of 
its best trained crews. This emphasis on political relia- 
bility rather than technical prowess as a stepping-stone to 
promotion has strangled efforts to bring Polish air ele- 
ments to fullest fighting efficiency. 

The exploits of the 14 Polish squadrons formed in Bri- 
tain during World War II are well-known. However, it 
is from the smaller Polish formations established in 
Russia, where personnel received careful political indoc- 
trination as well as flying training, that the nucleus of 
post-war Polish Air Force is drawn. The first Russian- 
trained Polish fighter squadron, commanded by Maj. 
Waclaw Kozlowski, did not become operational until July, 
1943, when it was based at Grigorjevskoje, some 90 miles 
south of Moscow. It was later joined by a second Polish 
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Air Force 


Under Red supervision, Poland grows 


in stature as a Satellite air arm. 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


fighter squadron and, flying YAK-1 fighters, the two units 
formed the Ist (Warszawa) Fighter regiment. As the war 
moved westward, the regiment was transferred to Dys 
airfield, near Lublin, where, with the Polish 2nd (Krakow) 
Bomber regiment, and the 3rd Air Task regiment, it 
formed the first Polish Air Division under the command 
of Col. Romejko. 

With the end of war in Europe, the Air Division re- 
turned to Polish bases and its Commanding Officer, Col. 
Romejko, a former Soviet Air Force officer of Ukrainian 
extraction, was up-graded to Major-General, and assumed 
command of the re-born Polish Air Force. 

A program of reorganization and expansion was initiated 
and the PAF, moulded to Soviet pattern, emerged as a 
tactical force subservient to the Army. Senior appoint- 
ments were given to Russian officers, and training schools 
were established under Russian supervision. 

Initial efforts to rebuild the Polish armed forces were 
considered by Moscow to be insufficient, and Marshal 
Rokosovsky who, although born (Continued on page 56) 





A Curtiss P-40 Kittyhawk, in a cloud of dust. 


Marks 
the 
Spot 


OR, THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO EVERY AIRPLANE 


LL FLIGHTS scramble! 
proaching. Proceed to X-3 and contact Fighte1 
Control for further instructions!” 

This telephone message sent pilots and me- 
chanics on a dead run for their P-40’s waiting nearby, 
always ready for such a call. We were stationed at a 
forward air-strip in Australia; the time—April, 1942; our 
mission—to stop the Japs’ battering of the Allies’ ports 
in Northern Australia and to foretell their expected at- 
tempt to invade that continent 

Every time a “Scramble” message came over the com- 
munications net from Fighter Command, our intercep- 
tion plan went into action. This plan called for our 
squadron to put four flights of four planes each into the 
air with the least possible delay. 

Our field was an unsurfaced meadow, with two grass 


Enemy aircraft ap- 


landing strips crossing at the center to form an X. Lack 
of rain and constant heavy usage had made the near ends 
of these strips about six inches deep in dust. Two flights 
were parked at the near end of each strip, and take-off 
was alternately by flights, first from the right-hand strip 
then from the left-hand strip, then the third flight from 
the right-hand strip, and finally the fourth flight from 
the left-hand strip. 
ground radio station for traffic control, there was a stand- 
ing order that any pilot unable to take off immediately 
with his flight would wait until all other planes had 
taken off, joining the last flight 

I was assigned to Flight No. 2 as No. 4 man, and our 
strip was the left-hand one. On this occasion we were 
all in position. Flight No. 1 had all taken off, or so we 
thought. My flight leader gave his Kittyhawk the throt- 
tle and disappeared in a cloud of dust. Ten seconds 
later No. 2 man took off, then No. 3, and then it was my 
turn. As I pushed the throttle forward and began rolling, 
I peered intently out the left side of the cockpit, a habit 
I had formed early in flying school. The clouds of dust 
stirred up by the planes before me were so thick I could 
not see more than 50 feet ahead, so I just “gave her the 
gas” and hoped the boys ahead of me had gotten off the 
ground, 


Since we had no control tower or 


By GEORGE H. DAVIS 


I picked up speed quickly, and as I neared the inter- 
section, the dust was no longer so thick and I could see 
that all was clear ahead. By force of habit, I was still 
watching out the left side of the cockpit, with never a 
glance to the right 

Suddenly, just as I reached the intersection, a plane 
flashed in front of my nose, so close I could almost touch 
it. I still wonder how my prop ever missed his left 
wingtip. Instinctively I yanked back on the stick, so 
quickly that my plane literally “jumped” into the air. As 
I left the ground I could see my left wing go over the 
rudder of the other ship. As might be expected, my 
heavily-loaded plane stalled, mushing from about 20 feet, 
and bounced so hard that I was able to keep it in the air 
on the next bounce with “everything to the firewall.” 

The next thing I realized was that my knees were 
shaking so that I could not use the rudder After a few 
minutes I was able to rejoin my flight 

When we returned, the whole affair was discussed at 
great length. The ground crews and operations staff who 
witnessed the incident had been nearly frantic in thei: 
efforts to stop the crash which seemed inevitable jut 
the absence of a control tower or ground radio station 
prevented any contact and, anyway, the whole thing wa 
over in a matter of seconds, 

The moral of this story might be that there are two 
sides to every airplane, and the pilot should watch both 
of them. I am sure that if I had done so I would have 
seen the other plane soon enough to avoid such a nar- 
row squeak, The other pilot was undoubtedly at fault 
for not joining the last flight after his take-off was de- 
layed, but I cannot clear myself of blame just because 
he made a mistake. Just as the careful automobile drivet 
watches the other cars on the road, so the careful pilot 
must always watch the other planes. This he cannot do 
if he iS looking out only one side of his plane 

This incident was soon forgotten in the excitement of 
each new day—forgotten, that is, 
not by me! To this day I never take off without thinking 


nearly 


by every one else. But 


of that time when failure to “look both ways” 
ended my “tour” on this earth, END 
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A pair of man-made “birds!” 
great accuracy in seeking out and destroying drone targets. Above 


At left, NIKE, ground-to-air guided missile designed and built by Douglas Aircraft. 
LOON, US. version of German V-1, is fired from submarine USS Carbonero. 


In tests, NIKE has shown 


Electronics and jet power speed development of “pushbutton” weapons. 


seek out 
afloat, and 
have long been the ultimate goal of 


which will automatically 
and destroy an enemy 
aloft 
those who use instruments of war. Ordnance 
being developed for Army, Navy, and Air Force now in- 
cludes weapons of this type. Known as guided missiles 
they have been brought to reality by recent progress in 
jet propulsion which powers them and in electronics 


eapons 


asho1 ce 


which controls and guides them 

Although guided missiles are generally considered to 
be a post-war development, they saw some use in World 
War II. Radio-controlled pilotless aircraft were produced 
in several models. Radio-controlled bombs were used by 
both Allied and Axis powers 
in flight by radio signals from the aircraft dropping them 
the signals served to change the setting of the fins or 
control surfaces of the bombs as they fell or glided toward 


Such bombs were guided 


their targets. 

World War II also saw development of the V-1 buzz 
bomb and the V-2 rocket and their use by the Germans 
for long range bombardment. In Japan, suicide bombers 
more like missiles than aircraft—were piloted by suicide 
fliers who “guided” them to the target. But the guided 
missiles of World War I, friendly as well as enemy, were 


only interim measures. True guided missiles, 


Guided 


basically 


Missiles 


capable of completely automatic guidance, were not yet 
available. These were the weapons of tomorrow. They 
are fast becoming the weapons of today 

The targets of guided missiles are ground installations, 
ships, aircraft, and other missiles. To be effective against 
such targets, guided missiles must combine the charac- 
teristics of a satisfactory vehicle, an adequate power plant, 
a reliable guidance system, suitable fusing, and an explo- 


sive warhead 


THE VEHICLE 


To carry a lethal explosive charge through the air to 


a target—this is the role of the guided missile. To do so 


requires a vehicle or airframe which is normally a 


streamlined hull similar in appearance to a conventional 
rocket 
in its nose; the control o1 


Usually, this hull carries an explosive warhead 
guidance system in its mid- 
section; and the power plant in its tail. Fins provide sta- 
bility in flight and wings are sometimes carried for crea- 
tion of aerodynamic lift. Fins and wings vary consider- 
ably in shape according to the designed speed of the mis 
sile and the altitudes at which it will operate. High speed 
missiles, like high speed aircraft, are characterized by 
swept-back wings and thin airfoils or wing sections 

For use against targets capable of high speed evasive 
missiles must be able to 
change course in flight. Their 


therefore fitted with rudders, elevators, or other 


maneuvers, guided 


airframes are 


control mechanisms to enable quick and accu- 
These de- 
flight 


instability and errors or deviations from course 


THE POWER PLANT 


Propulsion of guided missiles is usually pro- 


rate changes in course Ol heading 


vices also are useful in correcting for 


vided by jet and rocket engines. Jet engines 
They 


compress it, mix it with 


are air-breathing devices scoop up ait 
from the atmosphere 
fuel, and ignite the fuel/air mixture 


Rocket 


exhaust blast but do so by combining and burn- 


engines similarly produce rearward 


ing fuel and oxidizer contained in the rockets 


themselves. Rocket engines do not depend upon 


atmospheri oxygen for combustion For this 


reason, missiles which operate entirely within 





By J. GORDON VAETH 


U.S. Navy Special Devices Center 
Office of Naval Research 


the atmosphere are usually powered by air- 


breathing jet engines; missiles which perform 


at very high altitudes or above the atmosphers 
use rocket engines 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Cockpit 
Check-out 


Parachute 
Technique 





Full Dress Review 


Again in 1953, 7,000 Civil Air Patrol 
cadets are flocking to 44 Air Force bases 


Communications * for nine-day summer encampments. 
Class— , 
WAF Instructor 


It's not all work! 








Above, wheels are an integral part of this hydro-ski installation on a Navy 
SNJ. So equipped, the plane can land on water and roll up on beach or ramp. 


Left, Convair's XF2Y-! Sea-Dart is 
launched in San Diego Bay. Designed 
for the Navy, this jet fighter is the 
first delta wing seaplane. Below, 
a photo of the Sea-Dart on land af- 
fords a view of its hydro-ski gear. 


Below, a Navy JRF-5 (Grumman Goose) is the test bed for a hydro-ski design. 
The single-ski installation shown here is of the fixed, non-retractable type. 


Below, a Piper landplane takes to the water with the help of hydro-skis. The 


non-buoyant aircraft gets necessary lift from planing motion across water. 


yilro- Skt 


Water, ice, snow, mud—whatever the 
surface, it suits this versatile new gear. 


By ALICE S. FUCHS 
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Hydro-skis are based on the same principle as the water skis in the foreground—if such a picture needs any justification 





NEW type of craft—half bird, half fish—has 
appeared on the horizon of private flying. Any 
landplane equipped with wheels plus hydro- 
skis, a sort of universal landing gear which 











can tackle water, ice, snow and mud, can serve 
as an efficient amphibian. Lighter and smaller than pon- 
toons, the new hydro-ski gear eliminates the weight and 
speed penalties which float installation imposes on a land- 
plane. It is far cheaper than floats, vastly less expensive 
than any amphibian ever made, and combines the con- 
venience of amphibious operation with the efficiency of 
landplane design. 

Does this sound like a hangar-flying pipe dream? Far 
from it. Though not now on the market for the civilian 
pilot and plane owner, hydro-skis have been adapted for 
airplanes as widely varied as a Piper and a Convair 
XF2Y-1 jet fighter 
been made with this gear on different kinds of aircraft 
Years of research with wind tunnel and tow tank data 
have affirmed the efficiency of the hydro-ski installation. 
It has been done 


Hundreds of successful landings have 


It is not a mere drawing-board fantasy 

Briefly, the hydro-ski is an adaptation of the water-ski, 
the type used by pretty girls being towed behind motor 
boats for publicity pictures. Water-skiing is a popular 
sport, and there are even instances of persons who can 
“water-ski” using only their bare feet with no man-made 
support. Pilots familiar with the principle of water-skis 
wondered why an airplane couldn't be adapted to do the 
same thing, and to certain Canadian bush pilots goes the 
credit for discovering that it could indeed be done with 


airplanes equipped with snow skis. Landing on open 


water with snow skis, they utilized the planing principle 


to taxi toward shore. In taking off they started on skis 
from the shallow water near shore and planed out into 
open water for the final take-off 


be especially useful during the fall and spring, when lakes 


This proceaure could 


and rivers aiternate between ice, slush and thawing, and 
landing strips might be either snow or mud 
Several years ago, designers began to consider whether 
a sort of airfoil design could not be built into water-skis 
for attachment to aircraft. If an airfoil achieves lift when 
moved through the air, a fluid, why should it not also have 
lift when moved through water, likewise a fluid but about 
800 times heavier than air, lift being directly proportional 
to density? Consequently the first hydro-skis to be flight 
tested incorporated a hydrofoil design 
No one company or individual can be credited with the 
hydro-ski discovery, for several began independent work 
on it simultaneously. The Engineering and Research Di- 
vision of All American Airways, Convair, Edo, NACA and 
the military services all had a hand in the deve lopment 
The first actual research work on hydro-skis was done 
by NACA, which ran dynamic model tests on a modified 
version of the Douglas D-558 research plane. Since then 
numerous tests have been conducted on both single and 
double hydro-ski equipped models at the NACA tow tank 
The first flying tests of hydro-ski equipped aircraft 
were conducted by Edo, which, under Army contract 
made a water-ski installation on a Grumman Goose late 
in 1948 and began flight tests (Continued on page 58) 
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RYAN JE The jet primary trainer entered by 
tion would have maximum sea level speed of 427 mph 
and cruising speed of 329 mph at 35,000’. Flexible 


design permits installation of one or two engines 


Ryan in a recent Air Force competi 


Top 
cutaway (below) shows two French Marbore jets side 
by side 
with exhaust leaving by individual tailpipes one above 
the aft fuselage 
yaw in event of failure of one engine. 


Each receives air from one side entry duct 


other in Arrangement prevents 
Lower cut 


away shows installation of single Allison jet engine. 


a 





YH-3 Doman's YH-3! evacuation ambu- 
only 62 days on the assembly line, is the 
world's only four-bladed single rotor ‘copter. 


lance helicopter, test flown after 


Lycoming 400 hp engine is mounted under 
cab area. Doman's LZ-5, 8-10 passenger 
commercial sister ship, will sell for $120,000. 


Above is first in-flight photo of Grumman's twin-engine S2F-1, carrier-based 
aircraft designed for submarine search and attack 
S2F-1 can locate submarines and “home” in for kill without ever catching sight of enemy craft 
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Manned by a crew of 4 








Details of mid-air refueling 
technique are revealed in above 


FILLING STATIO 


photo of a Boeing B-47 Stratojet taking on a load of jet 


fuel from a Boeing KC-97 Strafofreighter. Seen through 
refueling operator's station on the KC-97, the six-jet B-47 
is connected to the tanker by the controllable, telescopic 
Flying Boom and is receiving fuel while cruising at high 
Refueling completed, the Boom will be withdrawn 
V-shaped “ruddevators 


speed 
and stowed under tanker’s tail 
controlled by Boom operator who directs Boom into piace 
and couples up with bomber when in proper formation. 
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ROCKET ROTORS o22)7 iin siete 
o. of White Plains 

A 


copter, mock-up of which is shown above 


ttable heli 
Blades 
s by push 


designed the one-man p: 


are rocket powered and operation 
Design is intended mainly for 
left 


with a mock-up of his rocket rotor system in 


button control 

military use. Af Bruno Nagler is shown 
stalled on an Aeronca. Rotors provide aircraft 
with vertical take-off and landing characteristics 
and ability to hover for limited time after rockets 
are fired. Once aircraft has attained altitude 
conventional engine takes over and plane con 
tinues flight as autogiro. Company plans produc 
tion of 4-place convertaplane aircraft in addition 
to rotor conversions of conventional lightplanes. 
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Buffalo Air-Park today is a bustling $250,000 enterprise covering 95 acres. In addition to 
its maintenance base and flying school it houses 60 aircraft and the local National Guard. 
At left is Tony Riccio, who started the airport in 1938 with $250 and faith in the future. 


Air-Park 


Private flying on the wane? Tony Riccio has other ideas. 


By ERNIE STADVEC 


ROM $250 to $250,000 in 12 years—that’s the Buffalo 
Air-Park and Tony Riccio story 
Let’s put ourselves in a private airplane on a cross- 

country trip, approaching Buffalo, N. Y. Until now, Buf- 
falo Air-Park has been just a spot on our chart. Since our 
flight plan calls for a refueling stop at this airport, we 
near the field with curiosity. Circling the field once to 
get the wind direction, we are impressed by the neat 
layout and the lengthy hard-surface runway crossed by 
a hard packed north-south strip 

After landing we taxi down the blacktop ramp and are 
met by line boys who guide us to the gas pump and start 
cleaning our windshield before we are out of the plane. 
This service surprises us, but more is to come. We are 
directed to the trim Administration building where we 
find the operations office, an inviting restaurant and clean 
restrooms. The restaurant, offering anything from a cup 
of coffee to a full dinner, is a welcome sight to hungry 
flyers like us. 

While we are enjoying sandwiches and coffee, a friendly 
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fellow introduces himself as Tony Riccio, owner and 
manager of the field, and inquires as to whether we re- 
quire transportation into town or hotel reservations. As 
we are only passing through, we decline. But we're curi- 
ous about this busy operation, since we are familiar with 
all the rumors that the private airport is fast joining the 
disappearing American Indian. We ask a few questions. 

It doesn’t take much to get the story from Tony, a 
former Republic P-47 test pilot with all ratings and 22 
years of aviation experience. He tells it proudly as he 
starts from the beginning in 1938 when all he had was a 
dream, a 40 hp Cub and $250 for a down payment on 20 
acres of land. Today that dream has been parlayed into 
a bustling $250,000 airport, covering 95 acres, that grossed 
$100,000 last year. It includes a maintenance base, a fly- 
ing school operating 16 airplanes, and employs 17 people. 
It is home base for another 60 private, business and club 
ships, plus a special hangar for use by the National Guard. 

How did he do it? Ask Tony and he’ll stop a moment, 
then say: “I guess you could say (Continued on page 62) 





This is a normal configuration for an AD Skyraider, as long as she stays on deck 


NO. 163 


| learned about flying from that! 


Even old Daedelus knew better than to try {lying without wings. 


By LT. CMDR. FRANKLIN METZNER, USN 


T WAS May in Korea, the birds were singing, the sun 
was shining—and I was sitting on a pile of dirt watch- 
ing my AD Skyraider burn to ashes 


as one of the two aviators in the world who have flown 


I had just q ialified 


a combat airplane with the wings folded 

It’s hard to believe that an experienced aviator could 
be careless enough to take an airplane off with its wings 
neatly folded overhead and it’s even more unbe lievable 
that a bomb-loaded airplane could fly in that configura- 
tion. As an expert on the subject—-it can be done! 

When the Douglas Aircraft Company built the AD, they 
turned out an aviator’s dream. The plane can carry 
mendous bomb-load for hundreds of miles and still 
Because of carrie: 
requirements and the load that Navy bombers 
Douglas built an extremely high lift factor into the 
Too high for me as it turned out! 


its way out of a tight corne 


They also designed a scientifically safe cockpit into the 
Skyraider and included a large red and white striped 
handle marked “Wing Fold”, but even the most cautious 
aircraft designer never thought anyone would try to make 
a take-off with the wings folded 

At the time of my “accident” I was flying Skyraiders 
from the U.S.S. Princeton with Air Group 19, specializing 
in night attack work. Our group had been in Korea for 
six months. The Communists were still trying to push 
south but the UN forces had stabilized a line across 
Korea slightly north of the 38th parallel. 

We had been pounding away at the Reds for weeks 


\ in the gro was fagged 
and I had gotten up : idnight to brief Ya pre- 
ier m ion. There had been a lot of targets on 
I attacks at 


flight and the strain of making low level 


ght had tired all of u 
roaned when we landed back aboard the carrier and 
flight schedule. | was due for a bridge-busting 
another two hou Phat meant 
briefing, and bacl 


> 
I yonryany, 


ecking mag just before take-off on the 
vhen the Squadron Duty officer hopped up 
unced that 1 wa | 
AD from a prev 

1 aborted his n ion and landed at Kangnun 


ward al trip n Korea My 
then drop out of the 


and cheertully ant 


rd strike that day 


orde! 
vang bridgs trike 
tion and fly to Kangnung 


used bombs from the crippled Skyraider and g 


There | would pick up 


a close air support mission, returning to the 
the bombs had been dropped. Even my rea 
man groaned whe n he he ard the assignment 

Kangnung was a typical forward area fighter strip. Its 
only runway consisted of 3,000 feet of steel-pierced plank 
matting laid roller-coaster fashion on a rice paddy. There 
was no tower, a radio-equipped jeep « ontrolled traffic, and 
the course rules were “every man for himself 
It was a bright sunny day when we pulled in over Kang- 
The bridge strike had (Continued on page 46) 
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HORSES BY AIR 


(Continued from page 28) 


shipments,” he recalls, “we were lifting 
skittish horses into the fuselage doors of 
DC-4’s on fork-lifts. Try that sometime 
particularly when you're just starting a 
new trade in which one small accident 
can put you out of business for good 
see what it does to your nervous system 
McCabe designed and built his 
pecial ramps. He now has four of them, 
placed at key airports through which he 
handles the bulk of his shipments. Ons 
is at LaGuardia in New York City; an 
for international shipments—is at 
New York International Airport. The 
other two are spotted now at Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Before long he hopes 
to have additional ramps at Miami, New 
Orleans, Baltimore and Louisville 
McCabe turned next to design of stalls 
to hold the horses while in air transit. He 
built sturdy, 400-pound portable boxes 
which his grooms can install quickly in 
any freight airplane. The have 
waterproof floors and are completely lined 
Additionally, he’s de 
helmets, band 


and 


own 


other 


stalls 


with foam rubber. 
veloped padded leather 
ages, knee-boots and special harnesses as 
added safety gimmicks for his four-footed 
customers in flight 

Whether shipping one horse or half a 
dozen on a flight, McCabe always sends 
along one of his trained air grooms. They 
wcompany the horse from the beginning 
to the end of a trip. He has three flying 
grooms working for him. When they 
travel with a horse on a domestic flight, 
the grooms pay full, airline fare. On 
overseas flights the groom is charged only 
half-fare. 

As word of McCabe’s unique service 
pread throughout the horse world, and 
as his shipments proved that horses travel 
better by air than by surface means, busi 
sides of the Atlantic 


from both 


loomed 


ness 


Speed a Factor 


“Time is the big factor in shipping 
thoroughbreds,” McCabe. “High 
strung horses shipped long distances by 


Says 
boat, for instance, tend to become res 
tive. They tire out, get stale from lack 
of exercise, lose their appetites and suffer 
from lack of proper sanitation 

“It takes 12 days for a freighter to bring 
a horse to the U. S. from Europe. By 
plene I can fly them across the Atlantic 
in 17 hours. And where the boat-shipped 
horse, usually, cannot be worked-out for 
a month after it arrives, the horses that 
fly can be breezed the day after they hit 
the ground and galloped the next.” 

By way of illustration, McCabe con 
tinued: “In June we brought some jump 
ers over from Paris. By mid-July they 
were winning races for their new Ameri 
can owners.” 

McCabe's most famous aerial customer 
is Jack Amiel’s “Count Turf.” McCabe 
was hired to arrange for shipment of the 
prize-winner from New York to Louis 
ville. Five days after a McCabe groom 
led the thoroughbred down the unload 
ing ramp at the Louisville airport, some 
100,000 rabid racing fans at Churchill 
Downs watched the colt run home ahead 
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of the field—the 1951 winner of the Ken 
tucky Derby. McCabe has also arranged 
air shipments of horses for the Aga Khan, 
both in Europe and across the Atlantic 
to the United States 

Among other noted entrusted 
to McCabe's care for aerial shipment have 
been “Trigger,” the world-famous show 
of Roy Rogers; “Pronto Don,” the 
trotter of the year:” as 


hor ses 


horse 
1951 well as many 
winners of high-value stake races at Flor 
ida, New York and Louisiana traeks. He 
once shipped one horse from New York 
to Chicago, picked up another horse on 
the same plane from the Windy City and 
had it flown back to New York City. Both 
horses raced the next day and won. Other 





PILOT AID 


By BOB BLATT 


J 


FLOOR BOARDS PROTECTED 


An aluminum scuff plate installed 
on top of the floorboard behind each 
of the four control pedals in tandem 
training planes, prevents pilots’ and 
students’ heels wearing the floorboards 
and eventually weakening them te the 
point where their replacement is nec 
essary. Small holes spaced about 1!» 
inches apart are drilled in the .030 
inch thick scrap aluminum plates and 
small brass screws hold the plates se 
curely to the floorboards. Any pilot 
owner having tinshears, hand drill and 
install them in his 
plane in an hour. Anthony Ciano 
vice president and general manager 
of the P & B Flying Service, Inc. of 
Pensacola, Fla., who installed the scuff 
plates shown in the Aeronca in the 
picture, reports that the total cost in 
labor and materials for each plane is 
approximately $3, 
about $40 to replace the worn-through 


screwdriver can 


whereas it costs 


plywood floorboards 











flights, arranged by McCabe, in- 
a planeload of steeds from Paris 
a shipment from 


horse 
clude 
to Rio de Janeiro and 
London to Singapore 


Clearances Hondiled 


Aside from providing in-flight stalls 
and safety-gear, a groom to attend the 
animals in flight, proper feed and an am 
ple amount of drinking water, McCabe's 
service includes picking up the horses at 
their own stables, trucking them to the 
airports and to the stable at their destina 
tion. On overseas flights he handles all 
clearance and customs papers, makes sure 
that local animal health regulations are 
observed and generally nurses his charges 


through any difficulties, seen or unfore 
seen, which might arise 

Owners of the horses pay all the 
on the aerial shipment of their hor 
and a pretty bill it can be. For insta: 
the cost of shipping a horse from Londo: 
to New York City is $1062.88. Th« 
plane allows 100 pounds of gear to 
taken free 
has baggage 


100 pounds 


regular pass 
Anything 
tack 
regulai 


just as a 
allowance 
oats, hay, water 
harness—is charged for at 
freight 
other 
shipper’s bil! 

For the 
the steed, the fare charged on that } 
ticular flight is $182. Then, thers 
surance. For barn-to-barn coverag: 
an animal valued at $100,000, Lloyv: 

a policy covering tn 
$750 For 


misha 


rates. This can easily 


couple of hundred buck 


groom who has to accomp 


London will issue 
trans-Atlantic flight for 
dent coverage, covering only any 
might occur in actual flight, th 
same company will issue a policy at $1 
per each $1,000 of coverage. When all of 
this is added up, McCabe submits his bil 
for 10 per cent of the total, which is hi 
fee for handling everything 

Unlike travel agents, who book passen 
gers on airlines in this country and collect 
their percentage from the airline selling 
the ticket, McCabe's fees are anted up by 
It is easy to see 


which 


the shippers themselves 


from these sample figures, why ownin 
and racing thoroughbreds is a rich man’s 


game 


Old Hand with Horses 


McCabe got into the horse business first 
when he was 16 years old, quitting school 
to take a job as an exercise boy around 
New York City tracks, but by 1940 hi 
weight had shot up to the point where hi 
days as exercise boy were numbered. He 
could see the handwriting on the wall 
So he quit, going to work a few month 
later as an apprentice mechanic for Amer 
Three years later he grac 


ican Airlines 
uated from apprenticeship school, a full 
fledged airplane mechanic, and just ir 
time to be drafted into the Navy For 
two-and-a-half years he served as an ait 
craft inspector and test engineer with the 
Naval Air Transport Service 

Out of the Navy in February, 1946, M¢ 
Cabe returned to his old job with AA 
remaining until 1949. It was during thi 
period that he decided there was a busi 
ness future in the handling of valuabl 
livestock 

Today, with a permanent office oppo 
site Belmont Race Track in New York 
McCabe has eight working for 
him: three agents who comb the nation 
racetracks for three 
who travel with horses entrusted to hi 


people 


business grooms 


care; mechanic who maintains the 
McCabe equipment; and an office 
tary. In addition, he has part-time agents 
working for him in such scattered horse 
conscious points as London, Dublin, Paris 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Miami 

In three years of business, not a single 
thoroughbred under McCabe's care has 
suffered as much as a scratch, either on 


one 


secre 


the ground or while en route 
“Even so,” McCabe says with a 
this is still a nervous business.” END 
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By BILL RENSHAW 


SCHOLARSHIP 
A “flying scholarship” fo 
youngsters promises to be one of the very 
this, the golden 


some farm 


worthwhile projects of 
year of powe red flight 
The award will be made by The Na 
tional Flying Farmers Association in co 
operation with Tommy Bartlett of radio 
and television fame 

All farm youth between the ages of 
16 and 21 are eligible to participate. An 
essay of not more than 500 words on “The 
Airplane and Its Use on Farms and 
Ranches” will be required. The award 
will be flight training as required by CAA 


for a private pilot's license 


FLYING CHICKS 

Baby chicks, if they could talk, would 
probably flap their almost useless wings 
and declare “it’s easier to go by plane.” 
hauls of baby chicks to distant 
have been highly successful, as 
Flying Farmer Hobart Creigh 
ton’s flight to Korea with “the makings” 
for thousands and thousands of farm folks 


Large 
points 
witness 


in that war ravaged country 

Flying Farmers keenly alive to the ad 
vantage of getting baby chicks into thei: 
brooder houses as quickly as 
may take hope from the experience of 
Walter Kimble, Secretary of Illinois FF’s 
While not 
looks practical 

Kimble recently 
he needed from the 


possible 


spectacular his experience 
flew the baby chicks 
hatchery to his home 
moments as compared to 
Speed of 


saved enough 


in just a few 
other methods of transportation 
Kimble 
chicks to go a long way in paying for the 
flight 


delivery believes, 


* 


AIRPORT HOTELS 
The construction of good hotels adja 


cent to larger 


airports is a smart move, 
Flying Farmers 
lately on this subject 

They point out that the haul to town 
for lodging and the haul back to thei: 


airplane often costs more than their lodg 


according to queried 


ing 
Latest proposal for an airport hotel is 
being made at Evansville, Indiana, where 
Beeler, 
prime mover 
While there is 


such 


Jerry industrialist and aviation 
is fighting the good fight 

opposition to 
that pro- 


decide that the 


always 
movements, best bet is 
gressive Evansville will 
hotel should be built 

Indiana Flying Farmers who often 
make Evansville their jumping-off place 
for the southland argue that such a move 
on the part of Evansville would doubtless 
be followed by other metropolitan air 
ports located at aerial cross roads. 
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In recent years the midwest has wit 
construction of many fine ho 
Catering al 


auto 


nessed the 
tels, miles from any city 
most entirely to folks traveling by 
harvest 
attract the 


who fly 


mobile they are reaping a fine 

Airport well 
driving public as well as those 
according to Beeler, 
build one.” To which progressive Flying 


Farmers echo an earnest 


hotels could 


who says Let 


amen 


KIDDIE CHAMPS 
Flying Farmers everywhere will doff 
their official caps to Bernard Breitwieset 
and his wife Betty The Breitwiesers 
who live in Will County Il are to the 
best of our knowledge “Kiddie Airlift 
Champions.” 

The Breitwiesers recently gave an ait 
plane flight to 65 pupils from the Wheat 
land consolidated school 

Every child was shown his own farm 
home from the air. Flights were started 
at 10 a.m. and lasted straight through un 
til 3:30 p.m 

Only five pupils in the entire 
not take advantage of the free 
three 


chool di 
flights 
flight,’ 
inasmuch 


Giving the teachers a 


Breitwieser says “was a must 
as they are teaching aviation.’ 

Tape recording made of what the Kid 
dies thought of their flight 


community into the project 


brought the 
entire wher 
the recording was played back at a spe 
cial meeting. Isn't it just that 
Kiddies in their enthusiasm 
aviation than a thousand 


possible 
those 65 
will sell more 


adults? 


ALLIED ARTS 
Some Community Sale Barn 
it the sean A 
of the red 


be “bustin 
ke eping airports out 


wire operators are selling certain types of 
business men on locating on or near the 
Many of thes 
allied with aviation but do 


airport venture are not 


lepend some 
what on farm trade 
The list numbers tennis courts 


skeet 


in theatres, 


bowling 


1 
alleys ranges, swimming pools 


irive with one airport in the 
paths Our in 


Wish 


midwest sporting bridle 
bridal path 
ful thinking maybe?) 

The Wabash, Ind 


may well serve as 


formant spelled it 


Municipal 


a good ¢ xample 


Airport 
From 

Flying Farmers of the area 

Wedne 


pavil 


time to time 


have flown in on sale day (it 
day) to attend a big auction in the 
ion less than 1,500 feet from the 
Such a setup gives Flying Farmers the 
then 
flying and attending an auc 
tion. It looks like a natural 
Alive to the possibilities, the 
folks will 
FF’s to 


Bender 


airport 
opportunity to indulge in two of 


first loves 


Wabasl 
soon get out publicity inviti 

Wabash, according to C. P 
Secretary of the Board of Avia 
who ay Wie can 
benefit the Flying 


operator the Sale 


tion Commissioners 
see where this will 
Farmers, the airport 
Barn people and flying in general 


FF 


which for year ha tood tor 


Farmer has 


F. F 


Future recentiy been em 


ployed by many of us as an abbreviation 
for Flying Farmers 

Now the two FF’s are to be 
under a broad 


National 


wed at 
pl in 
Flying 


least to a de gree 
fathered by The 
Farmers’ Association 
The plan, according to John Kirk, Ex 
Secretary of NFFA is ce 


Future 


being 


ecutive igned 


to encourage the Farmer ol 
America to take an interest in aviation as 
ipplied to farming and ranching 
Cooperation of CAA, state aviation offi 
vocational agriculture instruc 
high 


cials and 


tors will be sought down to the 
chool level 

The project is expected to start rolling 
after tate 


tructors are 


meetings of agricultural in 


held in early summer 
Flying Farmers will attend state meet 


ings of agricultural instructor im the 
hope that Future Farmer advisers may be« 
short flights so that they 


ter envision how aviation and agriculture 


given may bet 


can work as a team 

















Manpower Shortage 
(Continued from page 22) 


In addition, there has been steady ex- 
pansion in commercial operations. 

It seems fair to suggest that this is the 
proper time for a searching re-examina- 
tion of the vital role of education in avia- 
tion. 

The most recent report on CAA certifi- 
cated mechanic schools, of which 34 are 
privately owned and 61 operated by high 
schools and colleges, demonstrates what 
is happening in the field of technical 
training. 

Student enrollment in the 95 CAA 
schools in the six months period ended 
Dec. 31, 1952, was 7,107, but the number 
dropped was far greater than the number 





About the Author 

William R. (Bill) Enyart has been 
actively identified with aviation since 
his graduation from the University 
of Ilinois in 1924. 

He joined the National Aeronautics 
Association after serving as technical 
editor of the old “Airway Age” mag- 
azine and held every office in the 
NAA, including the presidency. Sub- 
sequently he became president of 
La Federacion Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale, governing body of world civil 
aviation. 

Since 1941, Mr. Enyart has been 
president of Simmonds Aerocessories. 
He has also served as member of the 
contest boards of the National Air 
Races, All-American Air Races, In- 
ternational Air Races and the James 
Gordon Bennett Balloon Race; as a 
director of the Soaring Society of 
America; as an officer in the Profes- 
sional Racing Pilots Association; as 
chairman of the advisory board of 
the Intercollegiate Flying Club; as 
secretary of the Air Reserve Asso- 
ciation; as chairman of the board of 
the Academy of Model Aeronautics; 
and as secretary of the first National 
Aviation Planning Conference. 

Mr. Enyart served in the Air Corps 
Reserve from 1923-39, and earned his 
transport pilot’s rating in 1933. He 
is a member of the council of the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 











graduated. The figures: dropped, 1,744; 
graduated 1,091. 
End of Veteran Training 

The gravity of that situation is height- 
ened by the discouraging news that, in 
those six months, 24 of the privately 
owned mechanic schools showed a drop in 
enrollment, four showed no change and 
six reported an increase. Further, 62 per 
cent of the 2,293 students in the private 
schools were veterans, mostly World War 
II veterans whose financial support for 
such studies ends in June, 1953. 

The Aeronautical Training Society un- 
derscored the bleak picture by announc- 
ing recently that only 12 of the 34 CAA- 
approved privately owned schools now in 
operation appear to have a chance for 
survival. At the same time, ATS reported 
that scheduled airlines have figured their 
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shortage of mechanics will exceed 10,500 
by 1954. 

The picture is a little brighter in the 
61 high school and mechanic courses. En- 
rollment rose last year in 44, decreased 
in only 12 and remained the same in the 
others. However, these gains were offset 
somewhat by the cancellation of CAA 
certificates held by 10 schools. 

Still another pertinent statistic is the 
number of private pilot certificates issued 
by CAA. That trend is shown in these 
figures, 1948—86.838; 1949—30,278; 1950— 
25,969; 1951—23,075; 1952—14,831. 

Fortunately, education designed to in- 
terpret the significance of the airplane as 
it affects everyday living has been re 
ceiving much more attention than the vo- 
cational phases since the end of the war. 

Much that is good has been integrated 
into the curriculum in_ elementary 
schools, although courses are not stand 
ardized. Rather, each teacher extracts 
from available materials such information 
as helps to interpret aviation’s role in 
modern living. 

Contributions to this general effort 
have been made, in all grades up to and 
including the senior year in high school, 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the Civil Air Patrol and a few air car 
riers. CAA has contributed many of the 
recognized textual and audio-visual ma- 
terials presently used by the schools 

The Civil Air Patrol conducts a par- 
ticularly effective program in education 
through operation of its cadet training ac- 
tivities. Approximately 50,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of 15 and 18 are 
studying the social ramifications of avia- 
tion, as well as meteorology, navigation, 


theory of flight, and aircraft engines. By 
the time they complete the programs, the 
youngsters have had excellent opportuni- 
ty to evaluate job possibilities in the 
aviation industry. 

In addition, more than 200 high schools 
now offer the coordinated CAP-high 
school education program, an elective 
course offering credits. 

The U. S. Office of Education, the Air 
Transport Association, the National Aero- 
nautic Association and its Academy of 
Model Aeronautics, the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, and individual air- 
lines and manufacturing companies also 
are contributing aid to general aviation 
education. The Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation recently appropriated $25,000 to 
finance instruction materials prepared by 
the National Aviation Education Council. 
This is an encouraging beginning. 

Reaching the Market 

There is general agreement, however, 
that all of these fine efforts put together 
do not reach the potential “market” for 
aviation education. The size of that “mar- 
ket” was described recently by Philip S 
Hopkins, head of the aviation department 
at Norwich University, in the following 
words 

“The number of those, new to aviation, 
who can be reached by education is im- 
pressive. There are more than 1,000,000 
teachers and administrators in our public 
schools alone. For 200 days each year 
these educators have under their direct 
charge more than 20,000,000 young Ameri 
cans—all potential users of the airplane. 
Add the 40,000,000 parents of these youth 
and you have a public relations ‘market’ 
of enormous size, self-perpetuating and 





Lewis and Lane, about to take off for a 
cold, 15-minute flight. 


Fun in a Fleet 


When Jack Lane, Bob Lewis and | 
were in the Air Force in Alaska we 
bought a 1911 Kinner-powered Fleet 
biplane for $650, 

Jack was a private pilot, but Bob 
and I had never had a lesson. 

We couldn't find an instructor who 
could fly a Fleet (or wanted to) so 
with what we could get from books 
and what Jack could give us we were 
finally able to get an instructor to 
solo us. 

After that, the fun really began. 
We taught ourselves acrobatics and 
gradually learned to take care of our- 
selves in snowstorms, high winds and 
whatever came along. In the rugged 
Alaskan winter we spent most of the 
week ends sweeping off the snow and 





heating the oil and engine. The short 
daylight hours gave us little time to 
fly. 

In summer it was quite the oppo- 
site, however. Then we could fly al- 
most around the clock. We tried to 
fly as often as possible and many 
months the plane was up every day. 

At first we split the cost of opera- 
tion, which was only about $3 an 
hour. Later we each paid our own 
way. We found we could all fly 10 or 
12 hours a month on the same amount 
the other fellows wasted on their 
“recreation.” 

We spent a lot of time and work on 
that old Fleet, but were richly re- 
warded by the many hours up there 
behind the oil-throwing, shaking old 
Kinner. I understand now what the 
old-timers loved about the “open 
cockpit” days. 

John Abitz 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


John Abitz and the Fleet. 
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Top speed is 410 mph 
off hp. 





can decelerate quickly by dropping main landing gear while at top flying speed 


FIRST OF THE 7’s 


Douglas Aircraft's first DC-7, newest and fastest airliner (and probably the last of the large 
piston-powered transports} is now undergoing test flights at Santa Monica 
appearance to the DC-6, the DC-7 is eight feet longer and seats from 69-96 passengers 
Four Wright R 3350 turbo-compound engines deliver 13,000 take 


New feature is inclusion of speed brake—pilot encountering heavy turbulence 


Similar in 


Ameri 





| ican, United, Delta-C&S and National Airlines have ordered a total of 58 DC-7’'s 





each year graduating many thousands to 
ictual customer status 

More and more of these customers ar 
ising the airplane but despite the steady 
gains in traffic it still is a cold, hard fact 
that less than four per cent of the Ameri- 
can population used the airplane as a 
method of transportation in 1952. We 
ire a nation of travelers but not a nation 
of air travelers as the following table 
compiled by the Air Transport Associa 
tion proves 

No. of 
Individuals 

573,068 
4,172,716 
1,019,682 


Total 
Tickets 


1,719,204 
22,532,664 
2,243,300 


Frequency 
Per Pass 


Fe ede! 
Trunk 


International 


26,495,168 
Irregular 718,184 
6,124,558 


The inescapaktle conclusion is that, at a 
time when the impact of aviation is so 
strong, education to stimulat 
the greater use of the airplane is lacking 


designed 


on a truly effective scale 

Other important areas for industry aid 
to education are the adult group and the 
hobby or model building groups. Adult 
education in aviation has been sadly neg 
lected and the tragic result is a publi 
poorly informed about aviation and only 
vaguely aware of the role of the airplane 
as an instrument of national policy 

The Broad Picture 

To sum up, here is the situation facing 
the aviation industry 

1. There is a serious shortage of engi 
neers and skilled technicians available to 
the rapidly expanding industry 

2. The number of students being grad- 
uated from public and private aviation 
trade schools is inadequate to meet the 
personnel demands for aircraft and en- 
gine maintenance 

3. The Air Force and Navy are finding 
it increasing!y difficult to recruit sufficient 
numbers of qualified candidates for pilot 
training and non-flying technical schools 

4. The youth of the nation is not aware 
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of the many career opportunities in avia 
on 

Less than four per cent of our popu 
ation uses the airplane for transportation 
6 The 


vaguely 


average of the people is only 


aware of the airplane as a dy 
namic force in the changing social, eco 
nomic, political, and industrial patterns of 
the world 
7. The trend in private pilot ce rtificates 
issued is steadily downward 

This general situation can be attributed 
lirectly to a failure to utilize properly the 
only tool that can correct it—education 
The situation poses perhaps the greatest 
challenge confronting leaders in aviation 
and education It is a challenge which 
calls for positive action now on mutually 
acceptable igned to 
with all aspects of the problems 
The best be defined in 
terms of responsibilities 

It is the responsibility of the 
to offer aid to education on a scale far be 
yond the scope of present eforts in that 
It is the responsibility of edu 
cators to evaluate that aid and apply it 
intelligently and effectively 

In view of the 
and the obvious benefits to be derived 
can the industry afford to delay its full 
such a 


satisfied with the 


programs ae cop 
involve a 


challe nge can 


industry 


direction. 


recognized great need 


undivided 
Should the industry be 
present limited and uncoordinated effort 
in view of its inadequate results? These 
negative an 


support to program ’ 


questions can produce only 
swers. 

A Proposal 

Why, then, shouldn't this anni 

versary year of flight be the time 

to advocate once again that the industry 

make a sound and effective investment in 


50th 
proper 


by establishing a substan 
And why 
organization be cre 


its own future 
tial fund for aid to aviation? 
shouldn't a suitable 
ated to administer the under the 


know best 


fund 


guidance of educators, who 
where it can be applied? 

It is not intended here to propose crea 
tion of still another direct-action or op 
erating organization in aviation education 


Rather, the type of organization envi 


Automo 
sutomobile 


woned Would serve i ion thre 
tive Safety Foundation in the 

industry, as the 
agency in the field of 


coordinating and stimu 
lating aviation edu 
cation 
This industry 
implemented to 
1. Coordinate the 
knit program 


sponsor d group coul i be 


many commendable 


but loosely now function 


ing in aviation education and serve as 


liaison agent between education and in 
dustry on all matter pertaining to the 
mutual problems in this field 


2. Make 


group ina 


lirect grants to educational 


civic organi wl pianning 


expansion of present aviation education 


programs or developing new one and 


cholarshiy in engi 
(The 


wronautical 


Feb 


estab ! iViation 


neering and administrative tuck 
number of scholarships in 
engineering and aeronautics is of 
1953, was: undergrac 
169.) 

3. Devote a major 
to the 


er participation in aviation education by 


ruary 
uals 
its effort 


timulating great 


portion of 


primary task ol 


working closely with leaders at all level 
of the 
adult and hobby group 


educational ystem ina mong 
at the community 
if vel 

The climate for such a broad, coopera 
tive effort is extremely Edu 


long ago recognized aviation as the 


favorable 
cator 
symbol of the tempo of modern living and 
appeal of the 
than 
umed the responsibility 


were quick to use the basic 
airplane In fact, education rather 
industry has as 
for advancing aviation education 

Philip Hopkins pinpointed the 
field in the 


vddre 


indus- 
try's position in the following 
Statement from a recent 
There is 
that the 
tionship is 
tion More 
persistent aggressor to induce 
Here wu 


tion asking the aviation dustry for it 


significance in the fact 


usual industry-education rela 


reversed in the case of avia 
often than not industry i ' 
education 
find educa 


to use its material: 


aterials’” 
Room for All 


All elements of the aviation industry 


airframe, engine, propeller and accesso 


ries manufacturers, air transport and ail 


cargo operators, corporate and privat 


government 


uppliers 
military air 


aircraft users, fuel 
al agencies, ervices, and 


other units contributing material: 


should hands in 


many 
or services join 


non-commercial 


sup- 
porting the non-profit, 
non-political foundation needed to do the 
effective job 
The problems 
here call for 
dustry 
than has 
through 


briefly 
education-in 


enumerated so 
much close I 
tanding 

Only 


aviation 


cooperation and unde! 


ever before existed 


such « ooperation can 


hope to generate what it always has 


needed and never has had—broad public 


understanding of the airplane's role in 


the nation’s welfare and security 


The deve loprne nt of aviation in educa 
longer inter 


tion can no depend 


mittent effort or the vagaries of chance 


upon 
It demands dynamic, inspired leadership 
at the 
program designed to 
listed. Anything less will fail to 
the challenge confronts the in 
dustry and education END 
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forefront of a broad, coordinated 


solve the problems 
meet 


that now 





I learned about flying 
(Continued from page 41) 


gone well, and so far everything was 
going according to schedule. I looked 
down on the airfield and spotted the AD 
with my replacement bomb load. It was 
parked in the middle of a grass area, sur 
rounded by Corsairs and Mustangs. 

I pitched out over the end of the run- 
way, landed and taxied over alongside 
the other AD. The area was crowded, so 
I raised my wings. Then complications 
set in. There was no Ordnance crew 
available to transfer the bombs, so with 
the help of a few Marines and my radar 
man we shifted the bombs from one plane 
to the other. If you’ve ever had to load 
250-pound bombs and five-inch rockets by 
hand, you'll know what I mean when I 
say we were tired. 

We should have rested at that point, 
but I was eager to get back to the carrier. 
With my radarman in the back seat and 
a Marine to guide me out of the chocks, 
I began to taxi. There wasn’t room for 
me to get past the plane we had just un 
loaded, so I left the wings folded and 
jockeyed around until we could pass. I 
taxied out to the end of the runway, ran 
up the engine, and went over the check 
off list. I remember going over each of 
the items, carefully skipping the one that 
said “Unfold wings,” since that was so 
obvious. Who ever heard of anyone for- 
getting to unfold his wings! 


No Help Here 


When the check-off list was completed, 
I taxied onto the runway. The tower jeep 
operator must have been manicuring his 
fingernails or absorbing the latest “Thrill 
ing Tales,” because he cleared me for 
take-off without a qualm 

The runway was fairly short, so I put 
on the brakes, added throttle, then re 
leased the brakes. By the time all the 
throttle was on, “Old Betsy” was scoot- 
ing down the runway like a scalded cat 
When half the runway had slipped under 
the wheels, I eased back on the stick 
but the piane just sat there! The airspeed 
was well above what was needed for 
take-off, so I two-blocked the throttle and 
began dropping flaps. Still no lift! I 
looked out to make sure the flaps were 
going down, NO WINGS!!! 

The runway continued to flash past, and 
I could see a large, deep drainage ditch 
awaiting at the end. Instinctively I cut 
the throttle, then decided that it would 
be fatal to hit the ditch with the wheels 
down. The Skyraider is equipped with a 
solenoid to keep the pilot from raising 
the wheels when the plane’s weight is 
still compressing the shock struts, so my 
first concern was with lifting the airplane 
off the struts. I slammed the throttle all 
the way forward and turned on the water 
injection in an attempt to get more lift. 
The airplane was just beginning to feel 
light when we unexpectedly hit a bump, 
and I was airborne 

If an airplane could ever talk, “Old 
Betsy” must have been cussing a blue 
streak as she hauled bombs, gasoline, 
passengers and all into the air. For a 
minute I was stupefied at the idea of fly- 
ing without wings, then my reflexes took 
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@ DOLLY HAULS 
EXTINGUISHER 


Hauling a heavy CO-2 fire extin 
guisher out to the flight line is aided 
by this dolly. Made from discarded 
tail wheels from Piper Cubs and scrap 
materials, it is in use at Southern Air 
ways, Birmingham, Ala., Municipal 
Airport. The 12-inch long axle is made 
of ‘'2-inch steel tubing having steel 
collars welded on to keep the wheels 
Collars and 


the outside hold the wheels in place. 
3 


aligned. cotter pins on 


The handle and pipe support is 34 
inch aircraft tubing welded to the axle 
A ‘\%-inch steel plate, welded at the 
bottom, is bent to fit the contour of 
the extinguisher. Shown in the pic 
ture, with the 
ALFite (American La France Foam 
ite Corp.) CO-2 extinguisher, is S. R 
(Bob) Ward, Manager of Southern 


Airways. 


dolly carrying an 





PILOT AIDS 


By BOB BLATT 


FACSIMILE LAYOUT 
AIDS PILOTS 


A facsimile runway and taxiway 
map painted on the concrete apron in 
front of the Flight Operations Office, 
can be extremely helpful to itinerant 
pilots and students. S. R. (Bob) Ward, 
Manager of Southern Airways at the 
Birmingham, Ala., Municipal Airport 
(left), had it painted to exact scale 
using standard Glidden Concrete paint. 
Runways and taxiways, aprons and 
against a 


The lay- 


position 


tiedown areas are yellow 


green (grass) background 


out is oriented in the same 


with respect to the location so that a 


pilot can easily identify the various 
landmarks. J. C 


Jr., executive plane pilot, is at right 


ad 
ii 


items and Hodges, 








over. The ailerons were useless but the 
airplane answered the rudders and ele- 
vator. I was about 150 feet in the air. 
The altimeter steadied for a few seconds 
then began to dip downward. I kept the 
nose straight by kicking rudders, pointed 
the airplane at a clear spot ahead, 
chopped the throttle, and eased down for 
a landing. At that point, my faithful 
Skyraider quit. With a dying wheeze she 
stalled out and fell in on a still-folded 
wing. 

I came back to consciousness about 10 
seconds later to find the cockpit sitting 
squarely in the middle of a_ bonfire. 
Thinking the obvious, I looked around 
for the man with the pitchfork and found 
that I was still at Kangnung. I hopped 
out and ran back to the rear compart- 
ment. 


Door Jam 


The radar compartment in an AD is 
built like an automobile, with doors on 
both sides. Since the plane was lying on 
its side, I climbed up on the fuselage and 
opened the door that was still usable. 

My radarman was unhurt, but was 


struggling with the opposite door and 
cussing fluently because it wouldn’t open 
I leaned :n and said, “Are you all right?” 
He looked up, nodded, and went right 
back to struggling frantically with the 
wrong door. 

People were beginning to gather around 
the airplane and two of them helped me 
retrieve the radarman. Suddenly some- 
one shouted “Look out for the bombs,” 
and we found ourselves very much alone 
with the burning remains of “Betsy.” We 
joined the others—rapidly! 

Flying with the wings folded is defi- 
nitely not recommended, but there are 
two major lessons to be learned from my 
fiasco. Never fly when you're tired; and, 
most important, never take any item on 
the check-off list for granted. 

We're back in the United States now, 
and I have flown several different type 
airplanes since the demise of “Old Betsy.” 
I use my check-off list religiously, and 
whether I’m flying a fighter or a four- 
engine transport, you can bet there’s one 
item that gets checked at least twice— 
“wings checked down and locked.” END 
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FIRST AID is part of a CAP cadet's training. 
Here in a class at the Beverly (Mass.) Squad- 
ron are Maryann Krupski and Richard Parks 
Jean Hyde and Frederick Landry 
(giving artificial respiration); John Toomey 
(observing) and T/Sgt. Allegra A. Cripps, the 


instructor. 


(victims) 


ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS 

gains in nearly every phase 

recorded by Civil Air 
59) 


of its activity were 
Patrol during the calendar year 1952, ac 
j 


to the annual report to Congre: 


oweeping 


cording 
made in June by National Commande: 
Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau, U.S.A.F 

The number of CAP units 
squadrons under the 52 wings which cor 
respond to the states, the territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico and the District of Co 
lumbia from 160 groups and 
1376 squadrons on December 13, 1951 to 


group and 


increased 


211 groups and 1,756 squadrons at the end 
of 1952 
Membership in the CAP cadet program 
increased fram 42,945 to 48,276 during the 
12-month period 
The fleet of Air 


planes with 


Force and civilian 
CAP performs its 
operational missions as the civilian aux 
iliary of the Air Force from 
approximately 5,500 planes in 1951 to 
7,681 at the end of 1952. Reflected in this 
increase was the allocation by the Air 
Aeronca 


which 


increased 


Force of 365 liaison-type planes 
L-16's and Convair L-5’s. Also 
1952 2,773 planes owned by non 
CAP-members 
Air Patrol’s use in time of emergency by 
their owners 

Support 
Air Defense Command's Ground Observer 
Corps and Air Force filter 
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auring 
some 


were committed to Civil 


yf the training program of the 


centers in 





CAP’s volunteer 

hours in tracking 
sighting missions. Alt 
pointed out that it 


yeal 
radal 
Force officials re 


have would 


! 


momically impossible to carry on 


this wide training program utilizing only 
the Air Force's heavy 
ate aircralt 

Flying 


authorized 


expensive-to-oper 


hours on actual searches and 
training miussion al 
rected by the Air Force's Air Rescus 
Service increased from 15,102 in 1951 to 
17.826 last vear and CAP was cited by 


Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. Hoyt S 


| 


scare h 


Vandenberg for its 
ficial statistics of Air Rescue 
dicated that CAP flew 77 per cent of the 
total hours and 


part in air rescué OO}! 
pervice i 
sorties flown by all ager 
cies in the United Stat ol 
s under ARS control 

Orientation and familiarization flying 
for CAP Cadets also increased In 1951 
ome 28,000 cadet 417,680 
hours of flying. Last year 
63.463 hours 


domestic 


searche 


were given 
orientation 
30,335 cadets participated in 
of flight acting as 
into actual use the academic training they 


observers and putting 


received in aeronautical subjects 
As 1951 ended there 

ly 9,000 fixed and mobile radio station 

CAP radio net. A 


December, 1952, these had increased 


were approximat 


operating mn the 
late I 


The Salem 
equipped with regulation Navy 


(N. H.) CAP, has a 


frogman 


Squadron 


breathing, and all members of the squadron are receiving aquatic training 


with two-way radio to enable the underwater rescue team to 


and aircraft overhead is part of the team’s 
Here, members of the team, [! 
Reininger 
cadets) 


and Sgt. Arthur N 


equipment 


equipment The boat is 
to r) Cadets Allen Rogers 
Lt Eugene P. Fiset (squadron commander) 


mobile 
network 


nation is the 


qQ 1 4? 
mobility of this 


to 10,985 of which were 
The extreme 
blankets the 


potential in the 


which secret 
of its 
national emergency 

Also, in his 
Beau 


rated pilots 


huge event of a 


General 


16,782 


innual report 
that CAP had 


of whom 15 were 


pointed out 
pi rt 
and 2.590 observers to man its fleet 


PILOTS RECORD FINDS 
A pring warmed into 
Air Patrol pilots and 
lely eparated part { the 
fl 


ummer Civ 
ervers in many 
counts 
ying untold hours on search mi 
ions for Air Rescus a matter 
CAP recorded five finds 
Washington 


were 
Service In 
of a few week 
in West Virginia, Indiana 
and Kentucky 

In Kentucky an F-47 wa 
after CAP pilot called in to 
CAP pilot i father and 
found a Marin FTF 7 
fighter. In West Virginia CAP found a 
T-6 trainer missing on a flight from 
Wright-Patterson AFB, to Andrews AFB 
In Washington a Miami Airlines DC-3 


ind another transport were found within 


found two 
hour were 
search for it 


son team gercat 


10 day of one another 


ARKANSAS TO SUPPORT CAP 
Joining the perade of states 

behind CAP 

ndorsement, Arkansa 


which 


officially getting with 
recently 
‘ law authorizing a bi-annual ap 
propriation of $20,000 to the Arkansa 
Wing, CAP. The used for 


the acquisition, installation 


funds must he 
conditioning 
and maintenance of equipment and fa 


cilitic 


CADET SOLOS IN FOUR HOURS 
CAP Cadet Lt. James Roger 

Calif 

at the Sonoma County Airport 


of Graton 
recently soloed in just four hours 
He earned 
week-end and 


his flying time through 


holiday jobs at the airport 


unique under-water rescue team The unit 


including aqua-lungs for underwater 
A boat equipped 
maintain contact with the shore 
carried atop 4 car 
Ronald Harrison, Cpl. William 
William cS 


Loeffler fcommandant of 


Chaff prepare tor a training mission in Bia Island Pond 
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OPERATORS’ CORNER 





National Aviation Trades Association (NATA) is 
4 service group that represents al! service segments 
of the airport, fixed-base and air service operator 
Its staff represents a federation of State Chapters 
and Members-At-Large. Its purpose is to fountain 
head all activities of the American Operator, and 
fo act as a sounding board for better public rela 
tions. Its aim: to improve air service operations and 
promote greater aircraft utilization 

Headquarters are located at 1346 Conn. Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Members receive a 
monthly “Washington News Letter’ of confidential 
legislative and policy news in the making 

National Air Taxi Conference, same address, an 
affiliate of NATA, represents operators engaged in 
perfecting and standardizing a system of “through” 
air transportation 

Opinions expressed in this column are not neces 
sarily those of FLYING Magazine. 





TAXI! 


Air taxi operations by members of the 
National Air Taxi Conference for 1952 in 
dicated a very definite upswing. Mem 
bership doubled, with a present total of 
93 certified operators in 32 and 
Alaska as compared with a total member 
ship of 47 at the beginning of 1952. 

Flying some 412 million passenger miles 
for an estimated revenue of $650,000, the 
air taxi operators maintained 300 aircraft 
for air taxi service and completed an es 
timated 9,000 round trips. 
senger load was two persons 

These figures, although impressive for 
such a new operation, are on the low side 
since a great many reported 
only air taxi trips secured directly from 
the airlines or that could be traced di 
rectly to NATC membership. Others re 
ported only trips that connected with 
scheduled airline flights. A third of the 
returns covered operations under the Air 
Taxi Service Agreement for less than a 
12-month period. 

Airline cooperation, which has taken 
considerable time and effort to develop, is 
beginning to show results. Of the 41 op 
erators reporting their activities, the air 
lines provided 26 per cent of the total 
4,495 trips. Conversely, the operators 
gave 814 trips to the airlines. 

Air freight represented a small but 
growing segment of air taxi operations 
and about seven per cent of the total fly 
ing was done on about 600 cargo trips, 
bringing an additional $40,000 in rev 
enues. The Conference plans to develop 
this activity during the coming year. 


states 


members 


SHUTTLE SERVICE 


Byerly Aviation, Inc.. NATA member 
of Peoria, Ill., was recently granted an 
Illinois certificate to operate scheduled 
air transportation of passengers and cargo 
between Peoria and Chicago Midway 
Airport. 

Three 
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Beechcraft Bonanzas and one 


Average pas 


Twin Cessna will be used according to 
load. The proposed $13.04 plus tax one 
way fare is $4.82 more than on the cer 
tificated interstate airlines. Fare includes 
40 pounds of baggage. The service is lim 
ited to VFR conditions in accordance with 
Byerly’s CAA operating certificate. 


EXECUTIVE OPERATION 


With the appointment of his company 
as a new distributor for Aero Com 
mander, Ted Byron, head of Aero-Ways, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, announces that the 
company will be 
executive air 


facilities of his entire 
converted exclusively to 
craft operations and service. 

Byron, a member of the Ohio chapter 
of NATA, operates two the 
Cleveland Municipal Airport has 
been engaged in general aviation activi 


hangars at 
and 


ties for two decades. 
ARIZONA ATA 


A state-wide meeting of Arizona oper 
ators at Phoenix recently saw that entire 
virtually reorganized with 
persons and concerns engaged in aerial 
application predominating. Eugene Bige 
low of Lazy 8 Crop Dusters at Casa 
Grande was elected president, with Eliz- 
abeth Coyner of Coyner Crop Dusters, 
Phoenix, as secretary-treasurer. 

Of special interest was the election of 
vice president—Betty 


association 


another “gal” as 


at Yuma 
serve on 
Activities 


Tank of Spain Flying Service 
John Neace was named to 
NATA’s National Agricultural 
Committee for Region VI. 
The Arizona Association is 
over a new state law relating to appli 
cator activities in which provision 
been made for two persons engaged in 
dusting and spraying activities to serve 
on the new Board of Pest Control Appli- 


cators. 


concerned 


has 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


With completion of organization of the 
New York Aviation Trades 
Association, there is now established in 
New York State a chapter of NATA. 
Benjamin Greenfield, New York City 
attorney and executive director and 
counsel of the Metropolitan Aircraft Op 
Association, inc., 
executive director and counsel of the 
chapter. Mr. Greenfield that 
the Metropolitan group will not operat 
as an independent unit but will continue 
within the “down-state” New 
York Aviation Trades Association. 
William Bohlke, Mayor of Spring Val 
ley and owner-manager of the Spring 
Valley Airport, elected president 
The first annual meeting of the new group 
is scheduled in October in conjunction 
with the annual Airport Development 
and Management Conference 
by the State Bureau of Aviation 


reactivated 


erators Was appointed 


new said 


area, as 


was 


sponsored 





The ticket counter at Southern Flight Service in Charlotte, N. C., is typical of an increas- 
ing number of airports now offering air transportation connecting with scheduled airline 


flights through National Air Taxi Service. 


Avis-Rent-A-Car agency is also maintained. 
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You’re always 


—___—s—s« gn the 
a ee 


+ 


* 


ORM So 


There’s something about the Tri-Pacer that makes you want to go 
places and there’s something about its speed and economy that let 
you go, too. For here’s a plane that gives you the nicest combination 
of performance, safety, comfort and economical operation, 
For the businessman it means getting more done in less time; 
making more trips, being home more of the time. For the farmer it 
means cutting many trips from hours to minutes. For all it means 
pleasant transportation. 
See for yourself what a remarkable plane the Tri-Pacer is by 
taking a demonstration flight. It's a far, far cry from the famous, but 
primitive Piper Cub of another era. You'll like the Tri-Pacer’s quiet, 
roomy cabin for four people and the superb sound-proofing that arenes 
means restful flight. You'll like the “flight-planned” panel for full Typical Piper People 
instruments and radio. You'll relax behind the smooth, steadfastly “On the Go” 


dependable Lycoming 135 hp. engine. You'll marvel at the ease of Sic, ald tien. Dinns Gatien dh tenths Meceeis: 00 6 ee “en 


tric ycle landing gear and you ll like the inter-connected controls that the go" all the time with their Piper. Mr. Boehm, 53-year 
old sales manager of the Enjay Co., petrochemical manu 


. , " i a € t > 
let you fly with whee al ne. facturers of New York, flies extensively on business trips 


You'll like crossing 120 miles or more of lands« ape every hour Before buying a new 1953 Piper, Mr. Boehm flew his first 
- . . Pa 75,000 miles and onl outine i ecti 
at better than 15 miles to the gallon—you'll like the nimble climb that ao Re sig scngtoe rapoacomaini 


the aircraft and periodical checks on the engine were the 
gets you out of short fields and quickly up to cruising altitudes. And extent of servicing required 
you'll like the price—thousands of dollars less than any other 4-place Typical of thousands of modern women who are en 


ne . . > 2 . thusiastic about flying, Mrs. Boehm is convinced that flying 
plane. Finally, you'll like the confidence that comes in flying a plane ls much safer, for lees nerve-weackion, end fer mare con 
built by Piper—for over 20 years a leader in building utility aircraft. venient than any other means of travel. “I like flying 
“ane > . E >: . P says Mrs Boehm because it's clean and comfortable. We 
I ly the rri-l acer today. See your I per dealer. For more information sometimes fly a thousand miles a day—alwoays free from 


write Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Pa., Dept, G-8. the tension of traffic on the roads below 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


re 
MORE PEOPLE PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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Floats Over Alaska 
(Continued from page 18) 


paying a stiff customs overtime charge, 
or waiting until Monday when we would 
enter free. We waited—and made good 
use of the day by fishing on Khtada Lake, 
1 little gem nestled between towering 
peaks some 20 minutes by plane up the 
Skeena River inlet. 

Next morning we flew the 110 miles to 
Ketchikan, over the open but calm waters 
of the Dixon Entrance. After clearing 
customs at the Ellis Airlines seaplane 
base we walked to town for a late break- 
fast and a tour of the town, but weather 
was starting to look doubtful again so we 
lost little time in filing a flight plan for 
Petersburg and Juneau. The marginal 
weather overtook us a few miles out of 
Petersburg and as we approached the 
Gastineau Channel outside Juneau we 


and were over the Gulf of Alaska, with 
the water entirely obscured by fog. The 
icy ramparts of the range rising from the 
fog’s white floor made a memorable pic 
ture, but we knew the dangers of flying 
over obscured terrain and anxiously 
looked for breaks in the fog. 


Arctic Sight 


As we approached Dry Bay, north of 
the Fairweather Range, the fog showed 
signs of receding and the lakes, rivers 
and inlets we had noted on our maps for 
emergency landings began to appear. Ap 
proaching Yakutat, we could see the tow- 
ering mass of Mt. St. Elias, with the 1,500- 
square mile Malaspina Glacier at its feet 
—a breathtaking view like nothing one 
would expect to find below the Arctic 
regions. 

Over Yakutat airport, we called the 
tower and asked for gas to be sent down 


The Cessna is tied up in front of the Forest Service cabin on Lake Turner. Weather forced 
the writer and his companion to make this their headquarters for several inclement days. 


found it completely socked in by fog. 

For our alternate landing spot we chose 
Lake Turner, up the Taku Inlet. Here 
the Forest Service cabin is one of the fin 
est in Alaska. The setting is spectacular 
and the fishing excellent, which was just 
as well. Thanks to continuing fog and 
heavy rain, this cabin became our head- 
quarters for three days, though we man 
aged to get in several local trips during 
brief breaks in the weather. 

When we finally left Lake Turner be- 
hind we began to see for the first time 
towering peaks and flowing glaciers. After 
a fuel stop at Juneau, we climbed to 5,000 
feet to enjoy the spectacular beauty of 
the ice-clad peaks and blue waters. As 
we headed for Cape Spencer and the open 
Gulf, scattered clouds below us gradually 
closed in solid, but with the entire Fair- 
weather Range towering miles into the 
sky we had only to stay above the fog 
and navigate by means of the mountain 
range. 

Eventually we rounded Cape Spencer 
50 


to the harbor for us. The gas arrived all 
right—but after paying 50 cents a gallon 
plus a $2 service charge, we had to pack 
it 600 yards through a cannery, over a 
small cliff and across the beach to the 
plane. After working the gas into the 
tanks we taxied out into the harbor to 
eat our lunch, for remaining on the beach 
for any length of time would have left us 
high and dry. 

After crossing Yakutat Bay, we skirted 
the foot of the Malaspina Glacier, one of 
the largest glacial ice sheets in the world 
outside the polar ice caps. The St. Elias 
Range is North America’s mightiest 
mountain group, with two of its peaks, 
Mount Logan (19,850 feet) and Mt. St. 
Elias (18,008 feet), the second and fourth 
highest peaks on the continent. 

Continuing to Cordova, we passed the 
Bering Glacier, then the Copper River 
country came into view. We could see 
glaciers emptying into the river and the 
water for miles to sea was the muddy 
brown characteristic of the Alaskan 


streams that drain the many glaciers. 
Our next landing was at the seaplane 
base on Lake Eyak, a few blocks from 
the center of Cordova and the most beau 
tiful setting for a seaplane landing I've 
ever seen. Green Alpine meadows ex 
tended down to the lake, and the hills 
were spotted with patches of glistening 
snow. 

En route to Anchorage we detoured to 
follow the coast to the Columbia Glacier, 
an ice sheet nearly four miles wide, and 
we circled low over the face to watch 
towering masses of ice slide into Colum 
bia Bay to the thunder of flying water 

Over the flat tundra country near An 
chorage we could at last see our goal 
Mt. McKinley’s 20,300 feet towering into 
the sky nearly 150 miles to the north 
From glacier snout to mountain top, Mc 
Kinley represents nearly 1°,000 feet of 
unbroken vertical sweep of snow and ice 
Mount Everest, 29.000 feet above sea level, 
can only boast c. 15,000 vertical feet of 
mountain rising out of an already lofty 
plateau. 


Housing Problem 


The seaplane base at Anchorage is at 
Lake Spenard, six miles west of town 
Here we found about 60 seaplanes, most 
of them privately owned. We had been 
warned of the housing scarcity in An 
chorage and found that it was no joke 
We tramped the streets for an anxiou 
hour before finding a place to spend the 
night. 

Next morning we made great haste in 
getting to the ship and filing a flicht plar 
to Mt. McKinley via the 
Ruth Glacier. Most of the mountain wa: 
visible, but the top above 18,000 feet was 
obscured in a storm cap. The lower 30 
miles of the Ruth Glacier are crevass« 
deeply and present a rather terrifying 
terrain, but above 6,000 feet the glacier 
floor smooths out and as we approached 
the main upthrust of McKinley we we: 
over an unbroken field of glistening snow 
large and smooth enough to land a B-35 

The canyon walls narrowed and at 8,000 


50-mile long 


feet we up against a vertical cliff 
of ice which we were incapable of flying 
beyond. Vivid blue sky above and white 
snows below and on all sides produced a 
blinding effect in the cockpit and even at 
that altitude the heat was terrific 

Leaving this fantastic world of ice and 
snow, we headed down the glacier toward 
Anchorage. Gathering clouds gradually 
obscured the whole mountain and clouds 
building up to the west promised rail 
A substantial spell of foul weather was 
indicated by the forecast at Anchor: 
so much of our southward trip was a race 
against the storm. Our journey was com 
pleted without incident, however, 
generally reversing our northward route, 
we landed back at Port Angeles unde: 
cloudless skies. 

We had spent 13 sensational days and 
had covered more than 5,000 miles. Our 
seaplane, ridding us of the restrictions of 
airports, had taken us in safety over 
mountains, glaciers, lakes, inlets and 
rivers. Our next extended trip will cer 
tainly be back over Alaska—any other 
trip we can imagine would seem drab by 
contrast, now that we've seen Alaska 
from the air. END 
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SPARTANS 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


, 2 * Sas eB 


- =—-FQOMORROW THE MOON 


Today's men of the air—tomorrow’s conquerors of space. 
In your lifetime, men will discard earth-binding chains 
to reach new heights of glory. These men will be sea- 
soned veterans of the air, skilled in present day aviation 
techniques — the basis of all future developments. 

Yes, tomorrow the moon. 

But even as your sights are set on far horizons, you 
need the basic aviation training you will receive at 
SPARTAN. 

At SPARTAN, the University of Aviation, you train on 
“live” aircraft and equipment. The same type you will 
work on after graduation. Instructors are drawn from 
industry; men who have designed, built and flown 


SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 








SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS 


MAXWELL W. BALFOUR, DIRECTOR 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


COLLEGE of EWEINEERING 


ADOPESS Ori F-.23 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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planes, men who are capable of teaching you the best 
methods of doing each job. No school can offer you 
more. Training takes only a short time, 6 to 21 months 
depending on the course you choose. 

SPARTAN training has kept pace with aviation. New 
developments in equipment mean new equipment for 
you. No course is static; each is constantly revised and 
expanded to meet each new demand 

When men reach out to the stars, 
you can be sure SPARTAN-TRAINED 
Write for 
complete information regarding your 


wanes | 


men will be among them 


future 


Maxwell W. Balfour. Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send your free Catalog immediotely 


Name 
Address 


City State 
Indicate which of these branches interests you 

Flight Flight Engineer 
Crop Dusting Instruments 
A. & E. Mechanics 


Link Instructor 











Why don’t 
they...? 

















LA fe2 -USAF 


sign an expanding landing gear—so you can 


without coming close to the ground? 

















Santa Barbara's famed Spanish Days Fiesta 
will be held from the 19th through the 22nd of 
August, with dances, games, and fun for all 
Plan to land at Santa Barbara Municipal Air 
port for dependable Standard Aviation prod 


ucts and service. 








This Flier Shoots The Fleet 


ended detonation on take-offs, a trouble we « xper 


Attack from the air! When Navy ships come into San 
Diego, harbor this Piper flies out to shoot each one— with when we chartered a plane for our flights 
“Our | lane takes a lot of ibuse, with many take-offs on 


cold, short hops RPM Aviation Oil has kept it running 
as good as new. And we really ippreciate th 

eet from Howard Fisher, our Standard dealer at Lindber 
Field. No matter what hour we have to fly, he alway 


our plane gassed checked, cleaned and warmed | 


an aerial camera. George Barber, flier-photographer for 
J ick Davidson Photo's, has to be ready to go up any time 
betwec nm SUNTISC and sunsct, and his Piper has to be ready 
too. That's why he depends on quality Standard Aviation 
products and skilled service to k« ep his plane in top shape 

Mr. Davidson says, “We have always used Chevron 
Aviation Gasoline and RPM Aviation Oil, and have never 


had any engine trouble. Chevron Aviation Gasoline has 


Standard’s quality product ind service take the 


out of fly ing 


at TIP OF THE MONTH 


It's a good idea to keep your engine oil level AVIATION 
right up to the full mark. The oil will stay GASOLINE 


cooler in flight, will hold down cylinder head 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


fo) me Elle) i, iT. 


and bearing temperatures. 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is 


AOPA's full time staff is devoted to heiping the individual pilot 


less expensive, safer and more fun.’ 


AND 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


» service organization for the private pilot or aircraft owner 


Its aim is “To make flying more useful 


Headquarters address is Box 5960, Washington 14. D.C. Members also receive a special AOPA edition of 


FLYING, newsletters and confidential aviation data 
those of FLYING Magazine 


Opinions expressed in this column are not necessarily 





MORE KNOTS 

Civil aviation again is being threatened 
by the adoption of the knot and nautical 
mile as the single standard unit of dis- 
tance measurement, to replace the pres- 
ent statute mile. Despite the fact that the 
Air Force and Navy were defeated in 
their last effort to force the unit on civil 
aviation at a public hearing before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board last year, those 
same organizations are again trying to 
overthrow that decision by high-pressur- 
ing the CAB into holding another public 
hearing on the same subject. 

AOPA led the fight against the knot 
and nautical mile last time, and civil avia- 
tion won an impressive victory when the 
CAB found that the adoption of the new 
system was unjustified at that time. Now 
it appears that civil aviation again is to be 
on the defensive as the result of Air Force 
and Navy pressure on the CAB to hold 
another hearing on the same subject. 

In a recent preliminary informal con- 
ference between civil aviation representa- 
tives and the military on the subject of 
reopening the matter, the military pre- 
sented what were supposed to be addi- 
tional reasons and facts that make it im- 
perative that all civil aviation adopt the 
military system. During the course of 
that meeting, which was attended by J. 
B. Hartranft, Jr.. AOPA president, no new 
evidence was forthcoming; the military 
representatives simply repeated the same 
statements they had made a year ago in 
the previous public hearing. AOPA 
members are familiar with everything 
that was said in that hearing; the entire 
verbatim transcript was published in the 
AOPA Ptror. 

This time, the military have the air- 
lines on their side. Reason given by the 
airlines for the changeover is that they 
have already gone more than halfway in 
converting to the new system, 
brought out in the 1952 public hearing 
It was also disclosed in that hearing that 
the airlines had started converting at that 
time wholly without official approval of 
the CAB, which had not then decided 
one way or the other on the subject. Tes- 
timony in the public hearing revealed that 
the airlines had already spent consider- 


as was 


able amounts of money converting to the 
nautical mile, and had done so only on 
the verbal assurances of certain Govern- 
ment aviation officials that the new unit 
of measurement would be forced through 
despite the then-pending public hearing. 
54 


When the CAB held in favor ef all civil 
aviation as the result of that public hear- 
ing, both the airlines and the military 
were taken completely by surprise. Ever 
since that decision, the military has been 
hard at work behind the scenes in an 
effort to force the CAB to reverse itself 
The CAB recently acceded to that pres- 
sure to the extent that they now are con 
sidering holding another public hearing 
at the request of the military 

AOPA continues to oppose the dropping 
of the statute mile in favor of the nauti- 
cal mile, contending that civil aviation 
must inevitably use the same system of 
distance measurement that is used in all 
other forms of public transportation with 
in the continental United States. AOPA 
contends that the nautical mile is of no 
value to the average civil flyer, is pri- 
marily of value to professional navigators 

and even then, largely for long-range, 
overwater flying. 


NEW TOWN INDEX 
Two Sectional aeronautical charts have 
an experimental addition on them this 
issue, which has just come out. They are 
the Birmingham and Dallas Sectionals, 
and they have a new town index on their 


backs which is very much like such an 
index on road maps. 

AOPA is cooperating with the U. S 
Coast & Geodetic Survey in getting com- 
ments on the new index from pilots who 
use the charts. If there are enough com 
ments to indicate the majority of pilots 
can use such an index, it will be adopted 
for all Sectionals 

100,000 COMING UP 

AOPA registration No. 100,000 will be 
issued to some civilian pilot some time in 
August or September, an AOPA statisti 
cal study indicates. The estimate is based 
on the average number of new members 
joining AOPA each month. 

The registration number itself does not 
indicate the total number of pilots cur 
rently members of AOPA. When a pilot 
joins AOPA, a number is assigned to 
him permanently; he gets the same num- 
ber back even if he rejoins after several 
years’ absence. At present, there 
approximately 40,000 members current on 
AOPA’s rolls 

Member No. 100,000 will mark an im 
portant milestone in AOPA’s 14-year his- 
tory. Founded in May, 1949, AOPA has 
grown steadily until, today, it is the larg 
est organization of its kind in the world. 
It also is the strongest; AOPA is health 
ier today than at any time in its history. 
Its membership renewal rate, for exam- 
ple, is higher than that of any compara- 
ble organization—83 per cent 

According to J. B. Hartranft, Jr.. AOPA 
president, the bulk of AOPA’s success can 
be attributed directly to its long-standing 
policy of giving its members the maxi 
mum amount of service for the lowest 
possible fees, and standing fearlessly and 
steadfast in its never-ending effort to keep 
civil aviation free from unnecessary hand 
icaps to its continued growth. 

“There is one significant point about 
AOPA that I think is impressive,” Mr 
Hartranft said recently, “and that is that 
we are either cussed or loved. Hardly 
ever do you find people in civil aviation 
who are indifferent to AOPA. I think 
that’s a healthy condition.” 


are 
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*AOPA HELPS PILOTS 
IN TIME OF NEEDY’ 


Says LOWELL SUMNER 
AOPA Member A22708 


“It's wonderful to have an organization like 
AOPA ready to help pilots in times of need 
—and so promptly, too. Today, when the 
pilot is pretty much on his own, it's mighty 
nice to have a helping hand in aviation legal 
and financial matters, as well as everyday 
flying problems.” 


Member Lowell Sumner first started flying in 1944. To 
date he has logged over 2900 hours and holds a com- 
mercial certificate with single engine, lond ratings. He 
has owned in turn, a couple of Aeroncas, Cessna 120 
and a sovuped-up Luscombe with a 108 h.p. Lycoming 
engine. Lowell works as a biologist for the Notional 
Park Service, Region 4. He flies for the National Park 
Service in Alaska and the Western States, toking air 


photos, counting game, mapping, etc 


AOPA Gives More and Better Service to Pilots * Participation in advantageous insurance coverage 
and Plane Owners Than Ever Before! available through well known aviation and life in- 
surance companies. 


Distinctive lapel insignia and credentials! ¢ Hertz Drivurself System, Avis Rent-A-Car and TWA 
courtesy cards. 

* Aid of the Washington staff of AOPA in your per- 

sonal flying problems, CAA licenses, regulations, legal 

difficulties, documents, employment, etc. Specialized 

services including map subscription service, aircraft 

title search, flight routing, etc. 


Full active membership in AOPA is available at 
only $10.00 per year—less than 3c per day. The 
personal accident insurance alone has a value of 
$3.50 the first year, increasing to $5.00 for the fourth 
and every ensuing year. 30c of the member's fee is 
, . : aid to the AOPA Foundation, Inc. for air safety and 
hyp $700.00 personal accident policy (fying only) oscars {Those who do not wish to make this to 
to all active members without cost, increases $100.00 tary contribution to air safety may remit $9.70 in 
each year your membership remains in force until Y f $10.00.) 
principal sum reaches $1,000. ieu © 00. 


Enjoy membership in the world’s largest and 
friendliest pilot group which continuously pro- 


AOPA Washington newsletter, plus special bulletins tects and fights for your flying interests in 
government and other circles. 


* AOPA edition of Flying Magazine every month. 


on new defense requirements and related data. 


AOPA operates ona non-prof™ basis and is dedicated to the advancement of private flying. Use this coupon now 
eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ees ee eee eee re eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Aircroft Owners and Pilots Association 
National Heodquvorters, Dept. F-853 
Post Office Box 5960 

Washington 14, 0. C 


| would like to apply for Active Membership in AOPA. Enclosed please find my 


check or money order in the amount of $10.00 


IMPORTANT 
1 understand thot | om to receive a $7 fiying-only per 
surance certificate. (Restricted to the United Stotes, its possessions 


Me nice 


Name 


City 


Pilot License Number 


Rotings Relationship 
($2.00 of each year's dues ore for my wshscription to the AOPA editior 


FLYING) 


| first soloed on airplane ot 
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Train at AMERICAN FLYERS —the world’s largest In 
streument and Airline Tramport School — and imure 
YOUR future in aviation. American Flyers has trained 
more pilots for the Airlines than any other school in 
the country—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
COMBINED! 

if you want the most modern and efficient flight in 
struction—whether you are @ veteran or civilian pilot 
—write to us for our free booklet outlimng the courses 


we heve to offer 


VETERANS-- Your certificate of eligibility 
from the Veterans Administration is all you need to 
enroll at government expeme for any of ou courses 
under the G1. Bill of Rights! 


Courses start at any trme—no waiting! 


you can obtain a 
H.P. or TYPE RATING on 
our DOUGLAS DC-3s under 
the G. I. —— 


Amel erie 


MEACHAM FIELD 


Please send me FREE Bootlet and dete on 
INSTRUMENT © cwnean 
[) AMLINE TRANSPORT () vereean 





Joe Chizmadia 
(Continued from page 17) 


and his pilot often spend an hour or two 
over a factory site, taking up to 60 ex 
posures. These are usually on a 9 x 9 
inch Fairchild K-56 aerial camera with a 
20-inch telephoto lens. 

On a recent assignment Chizmadia was 
able to repay some of the debt of friend 
ship he claims to owe Scott. 

On a job for the Times, the partners 
were flying over the Pennsylvania Elec 
tric Company's Clarion dam. As usual, 
the door of the Piper Cruiser had been 
removed before take-off. Scott was hold 
ing the camera in shooting position when 
the plane suddenly hit rough air. 

The photographer, who never wears a 
chute because it interferes with his work, 
lost his balance and was falling through 
the open door when Chizmadia grabbed 
him by the seat of his coveralls and got 
him back in the plane. Scott never let 
go of his precious camera. “Can't make 
money throwing away cameras,” he ex 
plained. “Joe might get along without 
me but I couldn't get along without the 
tools of my trade.” 

Around Erie we hear people talk about 
the lost romance of aviation, as they talk 
everywhere. But somehow it is a bit 
difficult to credit when so often we see 
and hear overhead the flight of a Piper 
Cruiser going about its business with Joe 
Chizmadia and Craig Scott END 








COMFORTABLE 


and so very much more 


Hotel Cleveland offers a warm and 
friendly hospitality ... 
too ... located in the heart 
of Cleveland next door to 
Union Passenger Terminal 


Wa 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


convenient, 


OTHER SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Cuicaco, Edgewater Beach 
Boston, The Somerset, The She 

Vew Yorw Ciry, Ruz Towe 
Resorrs 
Whiteha Paim Beach 
Samoset, Rockland 


Polish Air Force 


(Continued from page 30) 


spent his entire life in 
reins as C-in-C 


in Warsaw had 
Russia, took over the 
Rokosovsky soon began to obtain results 
and led the Soviet High Command to 
consider the Poles sufficiently trustworthy 
to receive modern combat planes. Rus 
sian flying instructors were drafted to 
Polish bases, bringing with them YAK-15 
jet fighters, and conversion courses fo 
Polish fighter pilots were initiated. With 
establishment of a pool cf Polish jet pi 
lots, first deliveries of MIG-15 fighters 
were made, a large number of Polish 
squadrons now possessing this combat 
type. 

Organization of the PAF is similar to 
that of the Soviet air arm. Each regi 
ment is classified according to the func 
tion it performs (i.e., Fighter, Attack, 
Transport) and its strength is governed 
by this classification. Fighter and Attack 
regiments are broken down into three 
squadrons of 10-12 Training 
and Transport regiments usually possess 
only two squadrons, although the size of 
auxiliary elements is more elastic than 
that of combat units 

The present first-line strength of the 
Polish Air Force comprises 10 Fighter 
regiments, five Ground Attack regiments 
and three Light Bomber regiments 
roughly totalling 800 combat planes 
About half of existing Polish squadrons 
have been re-equipped over the past year 
with MIG-15’s, whereas the remaining 
units still fly bewhiskered YAK-9’s. 

The Polish Air Force was the first of 
the satellite air arms to be allocated Tu 


airplanes; 





NORTHWEST EXPANDS 


General Harold R. Harris (right), presi- 
dent of Northwest Airlines, signs a contract 
for six new Super Constellations, as Robert 
E. Gross, president of Lockheed Aircraft, 
looks on. Northwest, which began opera 
tions in 1926 over a 400-mile mail route 
between Minneapolis and Chicago, now 
offers regular service on the 8,000-mile run 
between New York and Manila, by way of 
Alaska and Japan. In all, Northwest's 
routes span 17,000 miles. The Super Con 
nies, due to be delivered in 1954 and early 
1955, will be added to Northwest's present 
fleet of 10 Boeing Stfrafocruisers, 24 Douglas 
DC-4's and 13 DC-3's. 











polevy TU-2 twin-engine attack bombers 
More than a year ago, a regiment of PE-2 
bombers was re-equipped with this type 
which had previously 
exclusively Russian. The other two Light 
Bomber regiments still fly elderly PE-2’s 
but it is anticipated that these units will 
eventually receive the twin-jet Ilyus! 
IL-28. Ground Attack regiments fly Ilyu 
shin IL-2’s and IL-10’s and transport 
squadrons use the LI-2 (license-built 
DC-3). Paratroop training units th a 
number of Shcherbakov SHCHE-2 twin 
engine light transports. Most widely used 
training airplanes are the UT-2 and the 
YAK-18 

Unlike NATO forces, there is no stand 
ardization of uniforms among East Euro 
The Polish Air Force has 
a dress styled after the RAF, although 
flying kit is typically Russian. A certain 
amount of individualism is noted in the 
insignia carried by PAF air 
planes. The insignia departs from the 
customary Communist pattern in that the 
Four red and white 


been considered 


pean satellites 


military 


red star is missing. 
checker board squares, with white edging 
around the red squares and vice versa 
appear on the upper and under surfaces 
of the wings, the fin and rudder, the fu 
selage side and, on some machines, the 


nose 


National Industry Stified 


Pre-war, the Polish airplane 
had attained world stature in design and 
manufacture of combat types. The PAF 
was entirely equipped with nationally 
designed planes. Polish designs were al 
ways distinguished for originality and 
robust construction. But the majority of 
top Polish designers lost their lives in the 
war or fighting with the resistance, while 
abroad. That the Poles 
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industry 


others emigrated 





are completely cut off from intercourse 
with their Western contemporaries large- 
ly accounts for the degree to which Rus- 
sian trends have influenced post-war 
design. 

Current aviation products are limited 
almost exclusively to light training air 
pianes and spares for Russian aircraft 
used by the PAF. Polish industry is made 
incapable of developing original airplanes 
of high standard, as is reflected by reports 
that plants are tooling up for the license 
manufacture of two Russian types 

All Polish plants have been grouped 
together under the title of Zjednocenie 
Przemyslu Lotniczego (Z.P.L.), or United 
Aircraft Industry, and are controlled by 
the Central Council for Armament In 
dustries. The Z.P.L. is divided into two 
divisions, one for prototype design and 
construction and the other for series 
manufacture. 

Design Center 

A smaller design organization, func 
tioning outside the Z.P.L., is the Lotnicze 
Warsztaty Doswiadzalme (L.W.D.), or 
Aircraft Construction Research Center, 
at Lodz, which designs and builds proto- 
types which, if successful, are built in 
series by one of the plants administered 
by the Z.P.L. This Center is the most 
prolific of Polish design institutes and 
was responsible for Poland’s first post- 
war civil airplane, the Szpak-2, which 
was registered SP-AAA to denote that it 
was the first civil airplane of the new 
Communist regime. 

Responsible for the series manufacture 
of the planes produced by the various 
design and test centers are plants at Rze 
szow, Wroclaw and Mielc. Engine and 
aircraft accessory works are situated at 
Kamienna, Lodz, Gora and Lubawka, and 
aircraft and navigational instruments are 
manufactured at Jelonia Gora. 

While the Poles are not producing any 
modern aircraft for their Air Force and 
must rely entirely on the Russian air 
craft industry for their combat equip- 
ment, the value of Poland to Russia 
should not be underestimated. With the 
completion of the present expansion and 
modernization program, the PAF, to- 
gether with the other satellite air arms, 
will afford powerful support to the Rus 
sians in any military operations on the 
European continent and, in the event of 
a total war, will leave many Soviet air 
elements free for operations on other 
fronts or for the defense of the Soviet 
Union END 





PILOT-PRESIDENT 


Dwight D. Eisenhower is the nation's 
first pilot-president. 

President Eisenhower learned to fly in 
1939, according to “Planes,” official publi- 
cation of the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion. At that time, he was a lieutenant 
colonel on the staff of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in the Philippines. His instructors 
were Capt. Mark Lewis and Lieuts. Win 
Lee, Charles Anderson and Hugh Parker. 
The plane he checked out in was a PT-i3 
open cockpit biplane of 220 hp with a top 
speed of 125 mph. 

President Eisenhower last piloted a plane 
in 1947, 
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R 
BIG DEMAND FO 
TRAINED MEN 


GOOD POSITIONS AWAIT TRAINED 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS... 


The new long range aircraft program has 
a place for you, in the wide field of 
Acronautical Engincerin CAL-AERO 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE will train you 
well for your Aviation Career 


LOCKHEED 
— GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM — 


..@n wnvusuel career opportunity 
owaits an Aeroncutical Dynamics En- 
gineer at Lockheed in California 
good understanding end several 
yeors training ond experience 


AERODYNAMICS (Performance) 
Static and DYNAMIC STABILITY & CONTROL 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS (Dynamics) 


. +» THESE POSITIONS 
COMMAND A SALARY RANGE 
of $8,000 to $10,750 
depending on your training & experience 


copy from Lockheed trade paper 
help wanted od. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


INSURED SECURITY 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY OFFICIALS PREDICT A GREAT SHORTAGE OF ENGINEERS 


and the situation will become more serious. There are fewer 
engineers—and enrollments in engineering schools are dimin 
ishing. 50,000 graduations in 1949 & 438,000 in 1950 have 
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Hydro-skis 


(Continued from page 37) 


from Long Island Sound. Following these 
tests the Grumman was flown to New 
Hampshire, where winter flight tests were 
conducted and highly successful landings 
and take-offs were made from ice, snow 
and slippery sod. 

In March, 1949, the aircraft was flown 
to the airport of Republic Aircraft Corp 
in Farmingdale, L. I. Operations were 
continued from the snow and later, after 
the snow melted, from sod as long as the 
topsoil remained moist. 

These tests showed the hydro-ski to be 
highly successful on all surfaces used. In 
water the take-off time was cut approxi 
mately in half, while landings could be 
made in waves three times as high as 
would normally be considered safe for 
this type of aircraft. Navy interest in 
the hydro-ski program resulted in further 
tests by Edo on two other Grumman air 
craft 

The most recent development in the 
hydro-ski program came last November, 
when the Navy announced that it was 
ready to start tests on the Sea-Dart, the 
Convair XF2Y-1 equipped with hydro 
skis. This jet aircraft, the first seaplane 
fighter to appear in some years in this 
country, marks a milestone in military 
thinking. The advantages of water-based 
fighters are obvious. As our military 





Hiow’'s this for service: Owen Moses, 
porter at a Chicago airport, 
something flutter 

It was a certified 

Hie turned it over to the airpert offi- 
cials, who wired the owner the check 
had been found—before he'd realized 
it was lost. 
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planes get faster and faster they require 
ever increasing length of runway; run 
way construction is an operation that is 
costly and, in the case of a rapidly shift 
ing military picture, often so time con 
suming as to present a real slow-down in 
a military campaign. But the waterways 
are already constructed. Under combat 
conditions water-based fighters could 
move immediately into an where 
land-based craft might have to wait for 
airport construction. Airports, moreover, 
are vulnerable to bombing attack but it 
is difficult if not impossible for an enemy 
to destroy a waterway. 

Constructed for the U.S. Navy by Con 
solidated Vultee, the Sea-Dart is the 
world’s first delta-wing seaplane, a jet 
powered experimental aircraft. The pre 
flight trial runs with it on San Diego Bay 
last December mark the first application 
of hydro-skis to combat type aircraft in 
this country and possibly the first in the 
world. 

Navy officials do not anticipate that 
hydro-ski equipped aircraft will super 
other types of combat planes, but 
such aircraft can do many special jobs 
for which suitable planes are now lack 
ing. 

In the civilian field the work 
significant to the private pilot is that 
conducted by All American Airways, now 
All American Engineering Co., of Wil 
mington, Del. Early in 1949 a Piper 
put on hydro-skis and flight tested by 
A.A.A. So successful was this operation 
that the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
sponsored a project for All American to 
install hydro-skis on a Navy SNJ. 

Unlike Edo, which has applied the 
hydro-ski to buoyant aircraft and utilized 
the hydrofoil design, All American has 
developed its use on non-floating land 
planes, using the ski alone with no cam 
ber. Repeated landing and take-off op 
erations have been made _ successfully 
from water, grass, snow and paved run 
way. The incorporation of landing 
wheels on the All American hydro-skis 
can make an efficient amphibian out of 
any landp!ane to which they are attached 

The advantages are enormous. Every 
floatplane pilot watched the pon 
toons trim approximately 10 per 
from his airspeed and take a big bite out 
of his baggage allowance. Here is 
stallation which, with only a fraction of 
the drag and weight of pontoons, can 
come close to restoring landplane effi 
ciency to his plane and at the same time 
permit not only land and water 
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tion, but also safe operation from snow 
mud and ice. The hydro-skis could have 
shock absorbers; they could be retracta 
ble, thus gaining even more efficiency for 
the aircraft. 

In the past, amphibians have been con- 
siderably slower than landplanes because 
of the necessity of adapting the fuselage 
for water use. The use of hydro-skis not 
only eliminates this aerodynamic sacri 
fice to the water medium, but existing 
landplanes so adapted can be made am 


Latest development in the hydro-ski field is 
the double hydro-ski configuration, devel 
oped by Edo and shown here in take-off 
tests on a Grumman Goose. Skis, mounted 
on shock absorbing struts below fuselage, 
create tremendous hydrodynamic lift while 
running under water. 
phibians at a mere fraction of the cost of 
the conventional amphibian. The sam« 
landing gear can be used, replacing the 
adding skis to them. Thus 
would be far cheaper than 
conservative less 


wheels or 
hydro-skis 
pontoons—at a 
than half the cost of pontoons 

The day of the “poor amphib 
ian” is closer than ever before. If hydro 
skis can be used successfully on the Piper 
and the SNJ, as shown by the All Ameri 
can experiments, there is no reason why 
they could not be installed on other land 
plane types as well 

Hydro-skis_ with 


guess, 


man’s 


wheel attachments 
would eliminate the need for the dollies 
and elaborate beaching gear which now 
make ground handling of float-planes so 
laborious. The hydro-ski plane could 
land on the water and taxi up on a beach 
or ramp without The pilot 
could take off from snow for an extended 
cross-country without worry about what 
the would be at destina 
tion, there would still be 
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assistance 


landing surface 
or whether 





snow at the home airport upon return 
Year-round operation would be possible 
at both sea and land-bases, some of which 
are now closed at certain times because 
of ice, snow or mud 

Looking over the rosy possibilities of 
the water-ski development the civilian 
pilot is apt to wonder, “What's the catch? 
It can't all be What are the dis- 
advantages?” 

There is, of 
culty to adapting 


good 


course, one obvious diffi 
landplane types to 
hydro-ski operation. Water-skis, when 
not moving, will sink. The lift is derived 
from the planing motion and when that 
Obvieusly 
go down 


go down 
would 


motion stops they 
a non-buoyant aircraft 
with them 

At first thought this is enough to dis 
courage many a pilot. A stall when taxi- 
ing could be disastrous. Yet there are 
hundreds of runways on successfully op- 
erating airports where an engine failure 
on take-off would mean an unavoidable 
crash, one far more dangerous to the pilot 
than a hydro-ski stall if he could swim 
or had a Mae West. And many a pilot, 
who hesitates at the stalling results of the 
hydro-ski, “blind alley” run 
ways without hesitation 

There 
taxung 


uses these 
tendency toward 
carelessness landplane 
pilots, who sometimes proceed to take 
off positions with insufficient warm-up 
and failure to check the gas switch or to 
test for carburetor ice. If there were a 
real danger attached to an stall 
when taxiing, pilots would be more care 
ful of engine details and such stalls could 


is considerable 
among 


engine 
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Experiments have 
support a 


largely be preve nted 
shown that hydro-skis 
plane at comparatively low taxi speeds. A 
simple throttle to prevent en 
gine idling at too low a speed when on 
the water would be feasible for ski 
equipped landplanes. An 
could be made for overriding the 
nor and throttling back further 
necessary during glide-in or prior to stop 


will 


governor 


arrangement 
gover 
when 


ping the engine 

There are of course many things that 
could be done to make landplanes more 
buoyant. The center wing sections could 
be made into water-tight compartments 
A large rubber balloon placed in the fuse 
lage aft of the baggage compartment and 
partly inflated (full inflation would cause 
it to burst at altitude) would add buoyan 


cy to the rear. A water-tight compart 


ment could be built into the space under- | 


only a few 


but a sug 


neatn the engine. These are 
methods, some of them crude, 
gestion of means of keeping a landplane 
from sinking 

Whatever their future development, the 
hydro-skis in their present form 
would be an excellent asure 
for landplanes flying over Skis 
mounted under the fuselage of a land 
plane with retractable landing gear would 
enable the pilot to land the 
rather than ditch it in the event of forced 


use of 
safety me 
water 


airplane 


landing on water, thus lessening the dan 
ger of having the plane break up. The 
extra time this would give before submet 
sion of the aircraft might mean the differ 
and 
salvaging of 


ence between successful unsuccess 
ful launching of rafts 
emergency equipment 
the plane 
How long 
Pilot, are flying a hydro-ski 
No one knows, but all indications ar 
the hydro ski is here to and 
indeed be the shape of things 


the field of civilian flying END 
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Stalking the R-CAT 


(Continued from page 27) 


a guide for the rescue mission 

Firing at model planes has been a regu 
lar part of the artillery train 
at Camp Stewart 
reactivated in August 
gun crews 


to-life 


antiaircraft 
since the 
1950. In 
invaluable 


post Was 
addition 


ing 
to giving the prac 
true 
demonstration for 


tice with targets, it’s also a 
thrilling 
watch 
Brig 
mandetr 
for the 


the camp 


pectator to 


Gen. Clare H. Armstrong 
of Camp Stewart 
know what goes on at 
as national 


com 
who is eager 
publi to 
so tar security per 
several flights of 
events at the 


make a big hit 


mits, always schedule 
R-cats 
camp 
with visitors 

The folk 
U. S. highway 17 
the North 


during open-house 
and they invariably 
arby or travel 
between Florida 
R-cats in action 
almost any time they're in the neighbor 
A short run through Camp Stewart 
on Georgia highway 144 brings the 
past K Range There 
they re firing at model planes, 
strength and skill in anti 
one of Uncle Sam’ 


who live ne 
and 


can see the 


hood 
visitor 
directly nearly 
every day 
new 
artillery, 


gaining 
main 
END 
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the airline approach that saves YOUR 
time and money. 
@ One-hand operation—a simple flip of 
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The newest thing in flight simula- 
tors to come out of the Curtiss-Wright 
Electronics Division shop is a full size 
likeness of the business end of the 
giant C-124 Globemaster. This, plus a 
10-foot long “trouble console” (above, 
extreme right), can give an aircrew 
a workout that would be impractical 
in an airplane both from the stand- 
point of economy and of safety. 

This latest wingless wonder features 
completely electronic control loadings 
that duplicate with startling fidelity 
the pressures and responses of actual 
flight. For the first time, the new C-124 
simulator includes a radio aids unit 
designed to provide the instrumenta- 
tion necessary for complete naviga 
tional instruction 

Pioneered by Dr. R. C. Dehmel and 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, the 
flight simulator is a hangar-flying ver- 
sion of an operational aircraft with 
every lever, control and instrument 
exactly as it appears in the plane. Al 
though the simulator never moves, the 
action of the instruments and the 
sound of flight are so accurately re 
electronic means 


produced through 





C-124 SIMULATOR 


that there is the actual sensation of 
flying. 

With eerie realism, the engine sounds 
develop from a starting sputter to a 
solid roar. Variations on propeller 
pitch produce a completely believable 
growl. Even the squeal of tires hitting 
the runway on landing and the whine 
of the hydraulic pump as flaps and 
gear are activated are duplicated 

From the trouble 
structor can introduce with a flick of 
a switch or the twist of a dial, the 
symptoms of an almost limitless com 
bination of difficulties into the instru 
ments and Then its up to 
the pilot and crew to take proper cor 


console, an in 


controls 


rective action 

The result of these calculated emer 
gencies is bound to be more complete 
training and checking of air crews. Too 
in spite of the million dollar or more 
original cost, the trainer can be oper 
ated for about 20 per cent of what it 
would take to operate a four-engine 
airplane. Although there can never be 
a substitute for actual flight the Deh 
mel flight simulators are making an 
important contribution to flying safety 

Robert B. Parke 

















Guided Missiles 


(Continued from page 33) 


THE GUIDANCE SYSTEM 

Heart of the guided missile is its guid- 
ance system. This operates on the basis 
of information set into the missile before 
launching or information received by the 
missile during flight en route to the tar- 
get. It enables the missile to search for, 
locate, pursue, overtake, and destroy an 
enemy 

Selection of the guidance system to be 
used for any particular mission depends 
upon several factors. There are (1) target 
size, speed, and evasive ability; (2) dis 


tance or range to target; (3) type and 
number of in-flight corrections which will 
be required; (4) flight path 


within or beyond sight of the 


missile 
whether 
control station 

From guidance 
systems have been developed. Perhaps 
the most basic is preset guidance. This 
determines in advance the required cruis 
ing altitude, length of flight, and course 
for the missile. Such flight information 
is set into the missile in the form of con 
trolling altimeters, timers, and compasses 
Preset guidance is incorporated into the 
weapon prior to launching and cannot 
normally be altered after firing. The 
German V-1 and V-2 missiles were con 
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these factors, several 








Floyd Bennett Field. 





GOC FIELD DAY 


Members of the Manhattan Post of the Ground Observer Corps, shown here lin- 
ing up for chow, turned out 110 strong for a tour of the Air Force facilities at 
They were guests for the day of the 8709th Reserve Pilot 
Training Wing. Similar field days for volunteer GOC members at nearby air bases 
throughout the country are proving to be prime recruiting mediums, not only for 
the Ground Observer Corps, but also for Air Force Reserve units. 











trolled by preset guidance. 
Other systems use radio-control guid 


ance whereby the missile responds to 
radio commands transmitted to it during 
flight, and guidance in which the missile 
sends out radar signals and “homes” on 
the target picked up by those signals 

Guidance systems control and alter mis- 
sile flight by actuating rudders, elevators, 
and other course changing devices. 

THE FUZE AND WARHEAD 

How an enemy will be destroyed de- 
pends upon missile fuzing. Some missiles 
destroy their targets by impact blast; this 
is explosion of the warhead by an impact 
fuze which goes off as a result of collision 
with a target. Others rely upon a prox 
imity fuze which functions when it ap 
proaches within a predetermined distance 
of a target. Impact fuzes are best em- 
ployed against large stationary 
proximity fuzes against high speed eva 


targets; 


sive objects 
COUNTERMEASURES 

‘You can’t hit what you can’t see!” is 
an old which applies 
equally well to guided missiles. The V-2 
rocket, employed by the Germans against 
Britain in 1944-45, could travel better than 
3,000 mph. At this speed, the rocket pre- 
ceded its own 


base ball adage 


sound wave and could 
usually neither be seen nor heard as it 
target Its trajectory 
reached a height of 50 miles. The speed 
and altitude of the V-2 made this weapon 
and its ton of explosive virtually immune 


approac hed its 


to ordinary countermeasures 
Present day rockets are 
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capable of 


similar supersonic and high altitude per 
Today, as in 1944-45, aircraft 
pursuit and ground gunfire would be in 
Strategi 
supply 


for mance 


effective against such weapons 
bombing of launching sites and 
sources is one means of countering enemy 
missiles. But this would be effective only 
if the enemy missiles are caught on the 
ground 

In the air, the best defense against a 
guided missile is to oppose it with another 
and better guided missile. 

PROS AND CONS 

Like any weapon, guided missiles have 
both advantages and disadvantages On 
the credit side, they make 
range which greatly exceeds that of artil 
lery. Many can be fired from simple mo 


possible a 


bile launchers without air superiority and 
without particular dependence upon fa 
vorable weather conditions 

On the debit side. 
highly 
Many require tedious pre-flight servicing 
and fueling. Others 
fuel rocket engines, use propellants which 


guided missiles are 
complex, expensive, and fragile 
powered by liquid 
are toxic, temperamental, and dangerous 
to handle or store. These and other diffi 
culties afflict guided missiles and impose 

Today, the Army, Navy 
through combined efforts 


many problem 
and Air Force, 
are at work to solve these problems END 

(The opinions and assertions contained 
herein are the private ones of the writer 
and are not to be construed as official 
or as reflecting the views of the Navy De 
partment or the Naval Establishment at 
large.) 
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Buffalo Air-Park 
(Continued from page 40) 


it was in the planning. That's the most 
important, but you have to follow through 
with all you have and stay with it.” 

What does he mean by planning? The 
location of the field is an example. Tony 
chose this particular site for his airport 
only after enlisting the aid of the local 
CAA and the New York State Bureau of 
Aviation personnel and after investigat- 
ing all other possible locations. 

The effectiveness of the planning that 
went into the selection of the present site 
is evidenced by the long, flat, unob- 
structed approaches, the excellent drain- 
age and location on a main highway only 
three and one-half miles from the Buf- 
falo city line. 

Bit by bit the story unfolds. As more 
airplanes were added, a new hangar ap- 
peared and finally the weary old 40 hp 
Cub was retired. With the war, came a 
training contract, and the little airport 
busily turned out flight instructors for 
the Air Force. In 1943, Tony accepted a 
position with Republic Aviation testing 
P-47’s. Upon arrival at Farmingdale, L. L., 
he received word that his hangar and 
shop back in Buffalo had been destroyed 
by fire, along with every trainer he had 
on the field. The school did not close, 
and Tony proudly adds that at no time 
has Buffalo Air-Park doors 
since it opened for business. 


closed its 


Postwar Spurt 


After the war, Tony returned to Buf- 
falo and prepared for the brave “New 
World” when every family would want 
to fly. Postwar business came, but in the 
form of government-subsidized G.I. Train 
ing, at the peak of which 250 students 
were enrolled. Although this was fine at 
the time, Tony decided early in the pro- 
gram that it would not be a permanent 
condition, so he planned again. 

He improved maintenance facilities to 
the point where his completely equipped 
shop employs five mechanics, three help- 
ers, a Designated Aircraft Maintenance 
Inspector and is capable of handling com 
plete major overhauls. He went after the 
substantial business of the private pilot 
and businessman by offering facilities 
and service suited to their needs. It’s no 
accident that the National Guard, Civil 
Air Patrol, Sheriff's patrol and several 
flying clubs base their airplanes here. 
These organizations want facilities and 
service away from the heavy traffic of a 
large municipal airport. They get them 
at Buffalo Air-Park. 

It was the summer of 1949 when the 
G.I. program slowed considerably, air- 
ports were closing by the score with many 
becoming only week-end operations. Dur 
ing this crucial time, Buffalo Air-Park 
construction of a new concrete 
block and metal 220 by 140’, $80,000 
hangar. Even before the building was 
completed, this new addition attracted 
private aircraft owners. 

Since that time hundreds of airports 
around the nation have closed, along with 
every school in the Niagara Frontier area 
except Buffalo Air-Park. While it was 


began 


being generally conceded that private fly- 
ing was not in a healthy state, Tony 
planned again. He figured that a hard- 
surfaced, lighted runway would attract 
even more transient private and company 
aircraft. Last summer 2,400 feet of the 
northeast-southwest runway was black- 
topped and lights of Tony’s own design 
were installed. Most of the airport im 
provements have been Tony’s own inno- 
vations. However, for the hangar and 
runway construction he gives much of 
the credit to Edward Jaworski, a former 
Air Force instructor and ATC pilot 


And Next? 


What is Tony planning for the future’ 
He smiles at that question, then explains 
that his building program has levelled off 
for the present. He is now concentrating 
on charter and light freight for imme 
diate results. This phase of his operation 
is doing well, with several local corpora- 
tions and businessmen as steady custom- 


ers. 

Another market Tony is investigating 
is the lease charter program being used 
successfully in various places across the 
country. Under this plan he will supply 
the airplane, pilot and service on a yearly 
lease basis to the corporation that wants 
the flexibility 
airline schedule, without the large capital 
investment required. Ton is enthusias 
tic about the future of charver, lease and 
business flying, and is aggressively going 
after it, but he will always have a soft 
spot in his heart for private flying 

After lunch we go on a brief inspe« 
tion tour around the field with Tony. He 
points out the physical plant, recent im 
provements and future possible expan 


and economy of its own 


sion. As he talks we visualize the field 
growing each year—and the most amaz- 
ing part is that this is, and always has 
been, a private venture. No municipal, 
state or government funds ever went into 
Buffalo Air-Park 

Finally it is time to head home. Reluc 
tantly we climb aboard our serviced and 
waiting airplane 
a smile, calls out, “And, you might add, 
you've just gotta love it.” END 


Tony, with a wave and 
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SALE 


BENDIX 


TA-2 Transmitters 

RA-2 Receivers 

MPIOE Power Supply for above 
MR44A Shock Mount for RA-2.. 
MTS6B Shock Mount for TA2.. 


Tallen Co., Inc. 
159 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-8241 
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PoweERsS & GEORGE 


Aireraft Brokers 


** AIRPLANES 
EVERYWHERE” 


505 NO. ERVAY ST. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


a 


TELEPHONE: MU 6-8477 
CABLE: POWPLANE 


475 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








AERO-COMMANDERS: #/42RBF is 100 
hour demonstrator new October, 1952. Extras. 
Excellent. Asking $62,500. Also; File #5F with 
235 total hours. All extras. Automatic pilot 
Cost $80,000. Asking $70,000. Offer wanted. 
AERONCA SEDANS: 9 available 1948, 
#120XHF, has 414 hours. Meta! propeller. 
Primary blind. Omni-range. ADF. Undam- 
aged. All bulletins. Clean. Bargain. $2200. 
BEECHCRAFT BONANZAS: 39 from $7000. 
Painted 1947, #8044TF, has 250 hours since 
OH. Extra tank. Gyros. Omni. $7000. Also; 
painted C-35, #66TDF, with only 250 total 
hours. Extra tank. Gyros. ADF. VHF. Excep 
tional. Undamaged. Hangared. Bargain. 
$15,500. 

BEECHCRAFT C18S TWINS: 8 available 
FS5261IWF is excellent clean Executive. 5 
parachute seats. Lavatory. Buffet. Left engine 
687 hours, right 493 hours. Spare zero engine. 
Best instruments and radio. Extras. Bargain. 
$23,900. 

BEECHCRAFT D18S TWINS: 7 from $55,000. 
Late 1948, #64SBF, has zero time since com- 
pletely major overhauled. Hydramatics. De- 
icing. Windshield Wipers. Extra tank. Gyros. 
Excellent radio. 5 chairs. Asking $67,500. 
CESSNA 195'S: !7 from $9850. Recently re 
painted, 1949, 300 HP, #343TVF, has 604 


hours, engine 75 since factory overhauled 
Chromium cylinders. Flares. Gyros. Omni 
range. Extras. Relicensed April. Brand new 
condition. $13,625. 


DeHAVILLAND DOVE: /952 painted Dove, 
#2SRF, has only 250 hours. Demonstrator. 
Special deluxe interior, Hydramatics. Extra 
tanks. Additional instruments. Lear LF, VHF, 
and ADF. New condition. Asking $80,400. 


GRUMMAN WIDGEONS: 3 available. G44 
#461FNF, has only 259 hours. 1952 Hartzell 
reversible propellers. Never in water. Gyros. 
Radio. Licensed May. Most unusual! bargain 
$15,750. Also; #2867QOF with modified vent 
ed hull. Engines zero since overhauled. 2 spare 
Metal propellers. Gyros. LF. VHF. 
ADF. Completely overhauled. 


engines 
Omni-range 


$18,500. 
GRUMMAN MALLARDS: 2 beautiful Corpo- 


ration airplanes available. Offers of approxi- 
mately $150,000 seriously considered. Com 
plete details upon request. 


LOCKHEED VENTURA: Beautiful Executive 
with 237 hours on airframe, engines and pro 
pellers since conversion. Couch and 4 chairs 
1275 gallons gas. Dual instrument panels and 
exceptional radio Very lavishly equipped 
Corporation-owned. Asking $175,000. 














RADIO TUBES AND PARTS 


WANTED 


Would like to buy, sell or exchange radio tubes, ports and 
equipment. Can also use offerings of meters, aircraft in- 
struments, etc. What do you hove? For fast action and o 
foir deal, write to 
B. N. GENSLER, W2LNI 

136 Liberty St NYC 6, NY 
Note: We con supply oll tubes for aircraft and ground 
transmitter and receivers at lowest prices. 





telephone number. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our office at 505 North Ervay Street, Dallas, Texas is open again under the 
direction of Mr. Wayne C. Cathey. All Powers & George listings are available 
in this office, and inquiries are solicited. 
We hope to hear from you. 


Please call “information” for our 











AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 








EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
BUYING OR SELLING 


Either way ur 29 years of experience and nation 


wide contacts your service in Personal, 
Executive and fransport Aircraft. 


JIM WELSCH AIRCRAFT SALES 


60 East 42nd Street, Suite 628 


CESSNA 170'S: 








New York 17, New York Murray Hill 7-5884 








EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 





FOR complete market reports of available 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grum- 
man, Lockheed or other multi-engine 
aircraft, write or call William C. Wold 
Associates, 516 5th Ave., New York 36 
N. Y., Telephone Murray Hill 7-2050. 
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BELLANCA CRUISAIRS: |7 from $3000 
1946 Corporation airplane, #8682FF, has 650 
hours. Engine 70 hours since OH. New Aero- 
matic. Stainless mufflers. Gyros. LF. VHF. 
Extras. All bulletins. $3340. Also: late 1947, 
#7434XF, with 440 hours. New 132-hour en- 
gine. Heavy crank case. Aeromatic. Gyros. 
Extra radio. All bulletins. Hangared. Fabric 
excellent. Beautiful. $4150. 

BELLANCA CRUISMASTERS: 5 available 
1951, #53ZAF, has only 175 hours. Metal 
Hartzell. Gyros. Omni-range. Extras. Hang- 
ared. Undamaged. Relicensed April. Bargain. 
$9000. 

37 from $3300. 1948, 
H40B8QOVF, has 375 hours. New 140-hour en- 
gine. Metal propeller. Primary blind. LF 
Omni-range. Exceptional bargain. $3700. Also; 
1950 170-A painted metal. #979SAF, with 
only 319 hours. Metal propeller. Gyros. Omni 
range. Extras. Hangared. Undamaged. Bar 
gain. $5400. Also; September, 1952, 170-B, 
#277SDF, with only 78 hours. Metal propeller. 
Standard instruments and radio. New airplane 
condition. $6680. 

CESSNA 190'S: 9 available. 1949, #936FAF, 
has only 290 hours. Gyros. Omni-range. Un- 
damaged. Hangared. All bulletins. Bargain. 
$9000. 

NAVION 185'S & 205'S: 37 from $5500. Re- 
cently painted 1948, 205HP, #449XKF, has 


710 hours. 120 hours since overhauled. Large 
cylinders permitting simple conversion 225HP 
Long stacks. Wheel fairings. VHF. ADF. $7800 
Also; late 1948, 205HP, #459GKF, with 227 
hours. New Aeromatic. Gyros. Radio. Hang 
ared. Undamaged. Excellent. $8000 


NAVION SUPER 260°S: |! from $11,400. 
1951, #534PKF, has 685 hours. New 123-hour 
engine. Hartzell metal controllable propeller 
Gyros. Automatic pilot. LF. VHF. Omni 
range. ADF. Relicensed January. Bargain 
$12,500. 

PIPER TRI-PACERS: (6 available. September 
1951, #142SAF, has 235 hours. Metal pro 
peller. Primary blind instruments. Omni-range 
Relicensed September. Corporation-owned 
Undamaged. Hangared. Exceptional. $4250 


STINSON 1948 165'S: 24 trom $2800. De 
cember 1948, #669QOMF, has only 329 hours 
Metal propeller. Primary blind. Radio. Re 
licensed February. Hangared. Undamaged 
Fabric excellent. Exceptional condition. $3200 


SWIFT 125'S: 16 from $2000 1946 
#329PKF, has only 215 hours. Aeromatic 
Primary blind. Radio. Late improvements 
Will relicense. Undamaged. $2450. Also; 
1948. #230QBF, with 457 hours. Aeromatic 
Spinner. Stainless mufflers. Gyros. Omni 
range. Marker-Beacon. Other extras. Excep- 
tional. $3300. 
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AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 





HARD TO GET AIRCRAFT 
PARTS and ACCESSORIES 


ALL NEW 


TEM PART NUMBER QUANTITY PRICE 


Actuator Flame (Kidde Model A 392 500 3 SOea 
Alternator W 150 ea 
Adaptor Headset E 5 70 10a 
Antenna al 50 1200 ec 
Antenna Switch Square D 10 ea 
Base Mounting fT 100 es 
Base Mounting 100 ea 
Base Mounting 100 es 

Bel! Edwards Alarm 150 ea 

Box Jack 100 ea 
Buckles 1055 5 00 per 100 
Brush Assy 

Condenser 

Controt Thermo Switch 
Control Fuel Metering 
Cranks 

Cranks 

Cylinder Hydraulic Actuating cc 275 
Dome Light Assy HD 1001 
1917 14 


MT 203 APN 
Spec 50291A 
BC 366 


AW 8493 Mode! carzees, 700 
473846 10C 
Aasy £AS/431-1 

#42 


Draincock 
Elbows (Brass 1117776 
Eibows (Brass 1011799 
fastener VC 49203 
Fastener Dzus AS 6% 9 651 100 000 
Faucet 41 100 
Filter (Purolator Hyd Oil) PP inc. 31128 

ype PRI06 §00 
12.2340 24 600 
AN 844 12D 1,000 
6480 680) 6980 Etc 


3.00 per 100 
20 ea 


2 50 es 
25 ea 
25 ea 
50 per 
Box of 100 
50 ea 
ea 


Fitting (Valve) 
Fitting (Dole) 
Fastener (Lock Scru) 


Gear GM) 500 
Guard Switch #905 K 559 350 
Guard Switch MAF 47851 1 350 25 ea 
Guard Assembly 49 1416 10,000 600 per 100 
Horn Warning (Delco Remy) 1999971 Type £1 150 350¢a 
Generators Westinghouse Type Pl Mirs 7A 5838 50 35 00 ea 
(Dehydrated Tins) Gt 1 A Spec % 32275 
indicator Assy 2116124 300 
tadicator Wingfiap Position 8D) 11 PFW wo 
Insulator Mast Assy +t 800 
tens Dome 2,000 
Lamp Signal Assy tuo Type C3A 270 
Post Binding 400 
Pumps Pesco Prop Feath 

ering Paap ort SeneeD ene 50 
Pump Weldon Fuel Metering 101 7 4 

' 1220 


300 ea 
125 ea 
400 e 
10 ea 
10 00 ea 
Sea 


25 00 ea 


Leach 1222 94 
Leach 5055 
Leach 2036-18 
Rheostat Obmite Model L Type 352 
Rheostat Ohmite Model | Type 352 
25 Ohms 
Model 4 Type 35? 
175 Obms 
B 197606 
436.1953 
Mode! 473338 
GI9AICAZ 
LE 22 


Rheostat Onmite 

Shunts 

Strap Assy 

Switch Duct Pressure 

Switch Ai Ram 

Micro Switch Cases 

Toggle Switch (Cutter 
Hamner 

Disconnecting 

(G1 Lilian 

Valve Check (Parker) 

Valve Check (Bendis) 

Valve Check (Bendix 

Vaive Solenoid 
(Stew Warner) 

Valve Check (Parker 


C1 8721 41 7,000 

A 00 2663 (2024792 1,000 

404-61 84017-34111 150 
K 


401561 
475 FFB CHR or 402493 150 


470941 500 
406-HT 8 or 3-1943-16 200 
Valve Check (Parker 407 DDB or 3 2142.4) 200 
Valve Safety Retainer 20860 cr PO 300-1837 100 
Valve Whittaker Slide Drain W /600 \y 1,000 
Valve Whittaker 

lee 
Valve 
Valve 
Valve 
Valve 
Valve 


Cold Airvent 

Y” Draincock Assy 
Plug (Whittaker 
Plug (Whittaker 


K1400 v end BS 

W 6209 

W-6210 $b 

Valve 715-FT 4D 

Vaive Globe Dural (Crane) PD 300 1997 

Transformer Ow 28 

65143424 2 

414283/).2 

5142851 2 

$142851.4 

5142840 2 

$143424 1 

51880134 

51886136 

51886138 

5188614 16 

5142840-4 

128 RW 2 
128 LH 2.00 ea 


Windshield Detroster 

Windshield Detroster 

Wrench Assy 
(Hamilton Std ) $5411 


(Large toventory of Breeze Parts on Hand) 


SENDEL & SENDEL LTD. 
711 COMMON STREET 
MONTREAL 3 . QUEBEC, CANADA 
TELEPHONE UN. 6-247) 


20 00 ea 
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Jet Raid 
(Continued from page 16) 


blinks when you inhale it means you're 
getting oxygen.” 

I watched it and it winked at me, but 
I would have sworn I was getting no oxy 
gen. By now Chap had lowered the 
canopy, started the engine and we were 
moving from the parking area to the run 
way. After an uneasy moment, during 
which I fully understood the meaning of 
claustrophobia, my nerves settled down 
some, and I began to place more faith in 
the yellow blinker which told me I was 
breathing. 

The delay of my getting into the plane 
and hooked up had cost us our assigned 
place in the take-off routine, so we waited 
for the end of the line. It was 10:02 a.m., 
and bright and sunny. Seconds after the 
plane ahead had started its take-off, Chap 
pushed the throttle forward and we were 
on the way. He explained each step as 
we went. In 14 seconds we were doing 
140 mph on the ground. He lifted the 
and we were off. 


Smooth and Quiet 


We skimmed the ridge at the end of 
the runway—the pilots have named this 
obstruction ‘‘Bust-Your-Butt’’—and 


nose 





AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 








Navigation Equipment 


E-6B COMPUTERS, with 30 page di 
rection booklet, leather « ” Biles 
new ($10.00 value) $5.45 
SEXTANTS, Fairchild, bubble, aver- 
aging type, with carrying cases, like 
new ($300.00 . 816.85 
FTMETERS, B-5, with powerful 
optical lenses, like new.. S16.85 
FLUXN-GATE COMPASS SYSTEM 
neer (includes indicator 
$125.00 


ases, 


value) 


Pio 
master 


transmitter and amplifier 


KANE AERO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2308 N.E. 23rd St., OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. 








NAVCO, Inc. 


Stocks and distributes parts and supplies fer 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
EECHCRAFT LOCKHEED 
CONTINENTAL wRich 
A.R.C. RADIO BENDIX RADIO 
SKYLAC 
GOODYEA 
MANY OTHERS 


Air Express Service—Coall TE 5-1511 
Lambert Field St. Louis 21, Mo 


DOoVUGL 
PRATT < merreey 











BATTERY SALE! 


$4725 


Reading Ohad EW —18 Volt 
7% lone w ive high. 
lard i sttery case in Piper 

Ereoupe, & Cessna 120, 149, 176 
Supply limited! Payment with order or C.O.D. 


GAARE SUPPLY CO., Box 277-8 
Weatherford, Texas Phone 561 


REMMERT-WERNER 
Bulids and Services 


AMERICA'S EXECUTIVE AIR FLEET 
Beecnceart caatts wit 
LOCKHEED WRIG 


ts stan 





Nev COLLINS RADIO 
4 RADI 
BENDIX RADIO 

OisTRisuToRS 
ere Repair Station £3919 


Lambert Fie St. Lowis 21, Mo. 











climbed gradually in the next 12 minutes 
to 25,000 feet. Entire sensation of this 
part of the flight was gentle—no vibration 
from the jet engine and virtually no noise 
as it blasted a vapor trail behind 

Ahead, in one flight of four, we could 
see part of our squadron. Those who had 
taken off first were miles ahead and 
out of sight. Chap pointed out spots of 
dubious interest as we flew. We passed 
over a series of U. S. airstrips, radar 
control sites and an occasional odd-shaped 
landmark used in navigation. The inter 
est was dubious because the entire pano 
rama consisted of one barren ridge after 
another. 

We skirted wide around the area where 
the Panmunjom “peace talks” are held, 
and Chap assured me U. S. pilots always 
are extremely cautious not to cross this 
zone. They call it the “Holy Land.” 

It was strictly psychological, I'm sure, 
but the atmosphere seemed to have a 
strange, tightening effect once we had 
the “bomb line” were over 
enemy territory. The ground below sim 
ply looked hostile, though we could see 
nothing moving and apparently nobody 
was shooting at us. 

Chap decided he'd do something to keep 
me busy, and offered a short course in 
how to fly a jet. This consisted of tell 
ing me he was turning the dual controls 
over to me. I simply held the stick in 
the same position I found it, and after I 
had “driven” for about 10 minutes he told 
me I had done fine and that he was taking 
over again. But I had flown a jet for 
about 80 miles over North Korea—in 
World War II I had been an earthbound 
Marine—and I was pretty proud of my 
self. This, at 25,000 feet, was a far cry 
from the soggy jungles of Guadalcanal 
It also was a far cry, I considered, from 
where I wished I was 


crossed and 


Target Below 

Minutes later we were over the target, 
and I knew it without being told. The 
planes ahead had gone down to the car 
pet for their bomb runs, and already the 
target was alive with explosions, flames 
and smoke. We also dropped down for a 
closer look, and circled the area, first 
one wing pointing to earth and then the 
other. Just to the north were the black, 
thatched roofs of Pyongyang, the Moscow 
of North Korea 

The over-all dimension of the Red Tank 
& Infantry School was 10 miles long by 
four wide. That’s why so many planes 
were assigned on this one mission. (Pilots 
call such an operation a “gaggle.”) The 
Thunderjets were systematically working 
it over, section by section, each building 
and tank revetment carefully selected 
from photographs and designated to in 
dividual pilots in briefing rooms at a 
number of bases before the raid began 
It was the first time this installation had 
been attacked. We could see why split 
second timing was vital to avoid collisions, 
as the jets dived into the smoke and dis 
appeared for seconds at a time. Chap 
had selected one of the channels on our 
radio, and we listened to the pilots re 
porting their positions. 

“Blue leader going in,” announced the 
first man in a flight of four. We saw the 
bombs explode—each plane carried two 

FLYING—August 1953 





1,000-pounders — wreckage hurled sky- 
ward, and the fourth man, finishing his 
run, said “Blue four off.” This was re 
peated with “Red leader going in,” “Green 
leader going in,” etc 

Jet fighter-bombers came from all di- 
rections. The F-84's, comprising the bulk 
of the attacking force, were from three 
Wings, the 49th, 58th and 47th. A smaller 
number of F-80’s were from the 8th Wing 
and the F-9F’s were from Marine Air 
Group 33. High above and out of sight 
except for their vapor trails were the 
F-86's from the 4th and 5lst Fighter-In 
terceptor Wings 

Apparently the raid had caught the 
Reds completely off-guard. Or maybe the 
MIG's didn’t care to tangle with such a 
large force. We listened on the radio 
channel assigned to the interceptors and 
things seemed to be quiet at their altitude 
Three or four times we heard one of them 
call out a “bogey,” but in each case it 
turned out to be friendly aircraft. (A 

bogey” in the air is any unidentified air 
craft. If it’s determined to be an enemy 
plane it becomes a “bandit.”) 

Flak down low appeared to be light— 
occasional scattered puffs. This was sur 
prising. Chap explained that routes to 
the target had been carefully plotted to 
avoid ack-ack guns whose positions were 
known. And we were just out of range 
of the many heavy guns known to defend 
Pyongyang, which looked so close at hand 
There was no way of knowing how many 
machine guns were firing at us 

End of the Show 

We circled for 15 minutes as flight after 
flight dropped its lethal load, strafed its 
assigned area and headed for home. We 
saw four or five big secondary explosions, 
which meant stores of munitions or fuel 
had been hit. Finally, more than half 
our own fuel was gone, and the show 
was about over, so Chap decided we had 


f7 * 
477/71 


RATE: 30c PER WORD 


better leave. I was ready. He called in 
our special identification to a radar con 
troller, and announced we were leaving 
the target area. I had to laugh as I 
thought of the notebook and freshly 
sharpened pencil I had tucked carefully 
into a pocket of my space suit. In my 
tight quarters I couldn't even reach the 
pocket, let alone make notes 

We had just turned south for 
when Chap said quietly 

“Coming down behind us, at about half 
bogies.” I 


home 


past five, are a couple of 
twisted my neck and made out two specks 
coming toward us They could be 
MIG’s,” he “If they are, we'll go 
down on the ground and out-turn them.” 
He added, “No sweat.” 

By the time he had finished talking, the 
recognition 


said 


speedsters had made a 
on our right. Happily, they were F-86's 

We were headed home now, and the 
Black Sheep in Chap took over. He was 
humming a little tune, something about 
‘There are no fighter pilots down in hell,” 
and I found myself upside-down, then 
rightside-up. “That was a roll,” he said 
“Very interesting,” I told him, and let it 
Like the jet and the 
mission, it was my first 

“We'll go home at 30,000,” he informed 
me. “Use less fuel up there.” We made 
the climb, and with a walloping tailwind 
were back over “Bust-Your-Butt” in less 
time than it had taken to reach the tar 
get 

During the landing I 
blacking out than at any time on the trip 
We were not wearing G-suits, pressurized 
corset-like arrangements designed to keep 
a man’s blood in his head, because Chap 
hadn't felt we'd need them. They come 
in most handy when a pilot pulls out of 
a dive-bombing run. But the landing pat 
tern for jets at our particular field calls 
for four right-angle turns. The first one, 


on Cte 


pass 


go at that ride 


came closer to 


called the “pitch out,” we made at 300 
mph, and things for an instant went dark 

“How much do you weigh?” Chap 
asked. I told him 175. “You weighed 
700 pounds when we made that turn,” he 
said We pulled four Gs.” 

The next three turns were slower 
easier. As we rolled to our parking place, 
Chap told me we had been up two hours 
had covered 900 miles and used 600 gal 
lons of fuel 


Modesty Prevails 

We found the Thunderjet pilots in de 
briefing rooms, reporting their results to 
intelligence Ou 
small part of the force, had been assigned 
21 barracks-type . buildings Pilots had 
hit 17 of them with bombs. The Wing 
intelligence officer, Maj. Melvin L. Self 
of Denton, Tex estimates of 
damage usually are more modest than 


officers squadron, a 


told me 


actual results, because of smoke and con 
Complete figures on 
this raid will not be available until re 
ports from all units are studied at 5th 
Air Force headquarters, and post-strike 


fusion at the scene 


photos are interpreted 

But some things are sure The North 
Korean Tank & Infantry School will be 
rebuilding, and U.S 
tanks facing them 
and the 
as long as this struggle 


a while soldiers will 
have 


Tomorrow 


fewer 


next day and the 


next, continues 
the fighter-bombers will be pummeling 
the Reds with TNT, napalm, rockets and 
machine guns, cutting off their supplies, 
smashing their equipment and bolstering 
the U. S. war effort they 
needed. And if the jet jockeys who fly 


those missions are destined for little re« 


wherever are 


ognition, they can find a measure of com 
pensation in the words of Air Force Chief 
of Staff Hoyt S. Vandenberg told 
them on inspecting this long 
ago: “The fighter-bomber 
unsung hero of the Korean wat 


who 
base not 

pilot is the 
END 


’ 
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AIRPLANES FOR SALE 





CESSNA 
1951 CESSNA, 190 T. T. 160 hrs. 
gear, cyros, omni, ADF, flares, operated by only 
two persons, $11,500.00. Schurr 6 Finlay, Inc., 
Yorba Linda, California. 


PIPER 








Cross wind 





PIPER Pacer Custom 1951, always hangared, 555 
hrs. V. H.F. & L. F. radio, landing 6 nav. lights, 
metal prop, spinner 6 wheel parts, $3450.00. 
Leslie Huff, Lusk, Wyo. 


TAYVLORCRAFT 








TAYLORCRAFT 4-place Tourist. Biggest value, 
biggest airplane in its class. Write for leaflet. 
Taylorcraft Inc., Conway-Pittsburgh Airport, 
Conway, Pa. 





STINSON 





1947 STINSON 150, 4 place with only 425 hrs. 
total time on airplane and engine. New Nrco 
2 way V. HF and Omni and Unicom 2 way L.F. 
radio, bank and turn indicator, rate of climb, 
sensitive altimeter, new metal prop, new spin 
ner. Only one previous owner, always han 
gered, never damaged, 2 position landing lights. 
Licensed January, 1954, exceptionally clean. 
Price $2990.00. Albert A. Robillard, 77 Grand 
View Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 
Additional Listings of Aircraft for Sale! 
See SPECIAL CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 
SECTION ON PAGE 63 


1947 STINSON Voyager, T. T. 970 hrs. 9434K, 
blind flying inst. $2,500.00 with extra prop 
$2800.00. Schurr & Finlay, Inc., Yorba Linda, 
California. 











OVERSEAS Jobs. Big pay. transportation, ex 
penses. Clerical, professional, mechanical work 
ers. Most all trades. Latest listings airline 
construction, manufacturing, oil, steamship com 
panies, government agencies, many other op 
portunities. Up to date information on securing 
employment contracts, income tax, application 
forms. $1.00. Overseas Jobs, Box 335-Cl1, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


NAVIGATION SUPPLIES 








AIRPLANES MISCELLANEOUS 
SPECIALIZED Dealer Retail Sales Financing. 
Dealers write for service setup. Aircraft Finance, 
Inc., 4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colo. 

AIRPLANES— Wholesale. World’s largest stock 
—Lowest prices! Operators send for dealer dis 
count setup. We deliver, qguarantee, etc. Domes 
tic and Export. Lists furnished in English and 
Spanish. Vest Aircraft Co., 4600 Dahlia S5t., 
Denver, Colo. 

EMPLOY MENT 
CONSTRUCTION Job List. 
$1.00. Dempster’s Construction 
Dept. 268-OY, Bridgeport, Ill. 
FOREIGN Jobs. Contracts underway and soon 
starting in Africa, South America, Canada, Eng 
land, Europe, South Pacific, Middle East, Mexico 
and Alaska. Send $1.00 for foreign job news, 
information, application forms, etc. DCS Foreign 
Job News, Dept. 268-OZ, Bridgeport, Ill. 








SERVICES 
Published monthly. 
Scout News. 





NAVIGATOR Rating Examinations included in 
New Aeronautical Navigation by Charles A. 
Zweng $3.00; Fairchild Surplus (electrical aver- 
ager) Sextant $17.50; Pilots, supplement your 
training. Orde: ‘‘Ground Instructor’ $4.00 and 
“Ground Instructors’ Rating” $4.00. Examina 
tions included. Pan American Navigation Serv 
ice, 12021-6 Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


CONFIDENTIAL reports on best paying opportu 
nities for pilots and ground personne! with air 
lines, feeder lines, non-scheduled operators, 
flight schools, aircraft factories, crop dusters, 
corporation aircraft, and many others. Foreign 
and domestic jobs for skilled and unskilled 
Also, oil, construction and government openings 
All for only $2.00, including one year registra 
tion and advisory service. Satisfaction quaran 
teed. Research Services, Box 2904-FL, St. Louis 
17, Mo. 
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CHARTS & MAPS 


AVIATION Charts now available from our new 
Chart Division. We are agents for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Our service includes Aeronau- 
tical Sectional, World Aeronautical, Direction 
Finding. Navigational Flight, etc. Free cata- 
log.) Pan American Navigation Service 12021-8 
Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


BOOKS 
FAMOUS Aviation Quiz Books by “Zweng’’ pre- 
pare you for your ratings. These outstanding 
texts lead the field; frequent revisions protect 
you. The latest thenti Itiple choice and 
map Examinations” are included with latest 
weather map and important new material not 
available elsewhere in each book without 
charge. Why take a chance—ask for Zweng 
Aviation Books; there is one for each rating viz.: 
Flight Instructor $4.00; Aeronautical Training 
(Commercial and Private rating) $4.00; Radio 6 
Instrument Flying $4.00; Instrument Flying 
(Weems & Zweng) De Luxe $4.50; Airline Trans- 
port Pilot $4.00; Aircraft Dispatcher $4.00; New 
(1953) Flight Engineer $4. 00; Link Instructor Rat- 
ing $4.00; P T ici Rating $3.00; 
Meteorology for Airmen $3.00; New Practical 
Manual of the E-6B $3.00; New Civil Air Regula- 
tions Manual $1.00; Log Books, all ratings $1.00 
to $7.50; new Air Stewardess Log Book De Luxe 
$2.00; new Steele Log Book De Luxe $1.50; Air- 
line AP6 De Luxe Log. 264 pgs., 6x10”, $6.50; Air- 
craft and Engine Mech including Hydraulics 
weight 6 balance, two books in one (new) $4.00; 
Airport Operation and M t $4.50; Zweng 
Aviation Dictionary $6.00; “Flight Instructor Oral 
Examination” (new) $1.00; “Flying the Omni- 
range” by Charles A. Zweng, De Luxe limited 
edition only $4.00; Electronic Navigation (Or- 
man) $4.50. Books by other authors: Helicopter 
Guide $2.00; Air Officer's Guide $3.50; Crop 
Dusting (6 Manuals) $12.50; Airline Piloting (Bul- 
lock) $3.00; Safety After Solo (Hoyt) $3.50; 
Leading Airline Executives and Pilots owe their 
success to early training with Zweng texts. 
(Free Catalog.) Pan American Navigation Serv 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 
CAA Exams: Obtain your CAA licenses by us- 
ing a Ross guaranteed questionnaire based 
upon the current CAA exams. Our frequent 
revisions insure you receiving the latest au- 
thentic * ‘multiple choice inations includi 
maps.” Select your Ross questionnaires trom 
the complete list below: “Commercial Pilot 
$4.00"; ‘Instrument Pilot $4.00"; “Airline Trans- 
port Pilot $4.00"; ‘Flight Instructors $4.00"; 
“Private Pilot $1.00"; “‘New Civil Air Requla- 
tions Manual For Pilots 50c”; “Engine Me- 
chanic $3.00"; “Aircraft Mechanic $3.00"; 
“Flight Engineer $4.00"; “Fundamentals of In- 
struction $1.50"; “Meteorology Instructors 
$2.50"; “Navigation Instructors $2.50"; “Engine 
Instructors $2.50"; “Aircraft Instructers $2.50"; 
“C.A.R, Instructors $2.50"; “‘Control Tower Op- 
erator 53.00"; ‘Parachute Rigger $3.00"; “Ca. 
reer Opportunities in Aviation Manual 15c.” 
Special Limited Offer! A complete Ross Library 
consisting of the above 18 books for only 
$15.00. This introductory offer is for a limited 
time only, so take advantage of its tremendous 
savings today! Order Postpaid or C.O.D. direct 
from Ross Aero Publishers, Administration 
Bldg., Box 7071-A, Commercial Airport, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 
FREE Aviation Book Catalog. 600 books listed 
from all publishers. Write: Aero Publishers, 
2162-8 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
CAA EXAMS. We have all the complete guaran- 
teed exams for each rating also booklets that 
tell how to get the rating. The exams are re- 
vised weekly and are based on the exact word 
CAA exams. The booklets contain diagrams, 
short cuts, clear explanations of everything you 
should know, do and have to get the rating. 
Save money, studying and time by ordering on 
a guaranteed 10 day trial basis. Commercial 
Exams, Commercial Booklet, Instrument Exams, 
Instrument Booklet, ATR Exams, ATR Booklet, 
A’ Mechanic Exams, E Mechanic Exams, A 6 E 
Booklet, Flight Instructor Exams, Flight Instruc- 
tion Booklet, Private Exams, Private Booklet, 
also any unlisted rating exams. Any item $5.00, 
Special \9 price if you order any 4 items for 
$10.00. Acme Flight School, Municipal Airport, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 
VERY Latest CAA questions included in Your 
Instrument Rating by Creighton Merrell with 
special self study briefings for easy learning. 
Sample problems worked out. Only $4.00 post 
paid or C.O.D. Merrell Aviation, Boeing Field, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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FOR Books you can’t get in libraries, try the 
Book House, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 

PASS CAA Exams. The exact word for word 
copies of the new CAA exams is the basis of 
our questions and answers. You get our old 
and new sets including a guarantee. Order 
yours now on a 10 day trial basis. All subjects 
for any rating $10.00. Any 4 ratings $20.00. 
Exam Clerk, Box 1073-B, Washington 13, D. C. 


PARTS & ACCESSORIES 


FLASHER, Navigation light, 12V lite-plane, post- 
paid $3.95. Aero Purts Supply, Municipal Air- 
port, Houston, Texas. 

SWAP your old prop in on a new Met-l-prop. 
You'll like this deal. Luther Parts, Johnstown 
Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 

USED parts, engines, props, and radios for 
nearly all airplanes. What do you need? What 
do you have to sell or swap? Luther Parts, 
Johnstown Airport, Johnstown, Pa. 

WING covers $25.00, Fuselage $29.00; complete 
sets $99.00 for 2 place airplanes. New-tresh 
Grade A fabric. Quantity production guaran- 
teed covers. Postage free with full remittance. 
Hower, Box 1604, Sarasota, Florida. 

FREE catalog! Instruments, batteries, tires, etc. 
Gaare Supply Company, Box 277-E, Weather- 
ford, Texas. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


NEW Pressure Pattern Drift Computer $2.50; 
Model “G” New Computer, $7.50; Fairchild (col- 
limated) Sextant Electrical Averager, ($200.00 














L2A AAF Intermediate Jacket, blue nylon, quilted 
rayon lining, wool interlined, knit cuffs and 
neckband, size 36 to 46, new. Price $10.95 each. 
Sent postpaid if itt ies order, 
otherwise C.O.D. Flying Equipment Sales Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 
BATTERIES & Tires: Brand new, for all type air- 
craft. Send for free list. Many other items. 
Write your requirements for quotation. Flying 
Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 

HELMETS: ANH-15 AAF tan cloth, sponge rub- 
ber earcups, $2.00 each. A-ll AAF Kidskin 
leather, sponge rubber earcups, $3.45 each. 
Leather helmet with chip-cup, $1.50. White or 
tan cloth helmet, $1.00. White flying cap, 75c. 
New. State size. Flying Equipment Sales Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 
MAE West life jackets $5.00 each, new. CQ2 
cartridges, package of ten, 80c. Flying Equip- 
ment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, 
Chicago 13, Ill. 


INSTRUCTION 


IT’S easy to learn a language by linguaphone. 
At home learn to speak French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Russian, Japanese, any of 29 languages 
quickly by Linguaphone World’s Standard Con 
versational Method. You learn by listening. 
Save time, work. A million home study stu- 
dents. Send for Free Book. Linguaphone Insti 
tute, 128-08 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 

HOME-built aircraft information $1.00. Complete 
design and construction data $5.00. Money back 














Value) $17.50; New Improved E-6B Comput 
$10.00; Weems Navication Plotter, $2.00; AAF. 
type A-2 Computer, $2.00; American Airlines 
Computer, Improved Model “D” $6.00; New Im- 
proved BATORI Navigational (all metal) Preci- 
sion Computer $15.00. (Free catalog.) Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Blvd., 
N. Hollywood, Calif, 

PILOTS Map Case made of Top Grain Aniline 


guarantee. William Bentley, Box 2056, Pensa- 

cola, Florida. 

KNIGHT Twister Biplane. 12 construction draw- 

ings $11.75. Vernon W. Payne, 5139 Barlin Ave., 

Long Beach 11, Calif. 

LEARN to tly with the Aviation Cadets. Men 18 

to 2642 get $105 a month while learning. Pre- 

pare quickly for qualifying examinations. Guar- 
teed “Practice Tests” with answers. Cadets 





Leather. Guaranteed. Six Pockets. Disapp 

ing handles. Leather stay and patch poabet. 
Size 16 x 12”—-214”" expansion. Choice of Suntan 
or Ginger. May also be used as a brief case. 
Price $30.00 each, tax included. Postage pre- 
paid. No C.O.D.’s please. Comet Products Com- 
pany, Dept. CR, Post Office Box 211, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

NEW Powerful VHF Transmitters. Skycrafters 
“Big Mike’’ BMT-2 three watts output with 2 
crystals and antenna, $99.50. Kit with instruc- 
tions for attachment to G. E., Hallicrafters, Mo- 
torola, etc. $9.95. Skycrafters Aviation Radio, 
2453 E. Spring St., Long Beach, Calif. Phone 
48-341. 

FREE catalog describing famous Weems neavi- 
gation aids and instruments. Send today. 
Weems Mark II Plotter (statute miles) $2.00; 
Weems Mark II N Plotter (nautical miles) $2.50; 
Dalton E-6B Computer $10.00; Dalton Mark VII 
Computer $5.00; Link Bubble Sextant $37.50; 
many navigation books including Flying the 
Omnirange, Zweng $4.00; Instrument Flying, 
Weems and Zweng $4.50; Electronic Navigation, 
Orman $4.50; Learning to Navigate, Weems and 
Eberle $2.00; Star Chart, Illyne $1.00; complete 
line of government charts and publications. Do 
as other navigators, pilots and students do. 
Select your navigation aids and instruments from 
the Weems Catalog. Send for it today. Address 
Department 12, Weems System of Navigation, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

E-6B COMPUTERS, with 30 page direction booklet, 
like new $4.95, with leather cases $5.45 ($10.00 
value). 20° discount on lots of 12. SEXTANTS, 
Fairchild, bubble, averaging type, with carry- 
ing cases, like new $16.85. B-S DRIFTMETERS, 
like new $16.85. Money back guarantee. Kane 
Aero Equipment Co., 2308 N.E. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

GENUINE Navy Intermediate Flight Jacket, new. 
dark brown goatskin leather. Bi-swing back, two 
patch pockets, one inside snap pocket. Com- 
pletely lined finest rayon. 100% wool knit cuff 
and waist. Zippered front. Sizes 34-46 only 
$32.50. (Write for free catalog.) We pay postage 
if payment accompanies order. C.O.D.’s upon 
request. No C.O.D.’s overseas. R. A. F. Mig. 
Co, 2715 W. Madison St., Dept. FT-6, Chicago, 
nl. 

A2 AAF Jacket, horsehide or goatskin leather, 
rayon lined, zippered and wool knit waistband 
and cuffs. Size 36 to 46, $17.95 each, size 48 & 
50 $18.95 each. New. Sent postpaid if remit- 
tance accompanies order otherwise C.O.D. Fly- 
ing Equipment Sales Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


and Officer Candidates, each $3.25. Both $5.00. 
Prepaid. Cramwell Publications, Air Institute, 
Adams, Mass. 

CORRESPONDENCE Courses on Aeronautical 
Drafting and Engineering. Write for free folder. 
Aero Technical Institute, 2162-8 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

BUILD your own airplane. Regulations and 
building guide, $1.00. Aerodyne, 2004 South 
29th, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








START your own navigation business with little 


capital. 47 opportunities. Details free. Christo- 
pher Publications, Holtsville 1, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LOOKING for Canadian Distributorship for 
civilian planes, what have you to offer. Fred- 
ericton Aviation, Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 











PATENTS 
INVENTORS. Without obligation, write tor inior 


mation explaining the steps you should take to 
secure a Patent on your invention. John N. Ran 
dolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Colum- 
bian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 

INVENTORS. When you cre satisfied that you 
have invented something of value, write me, 
without obligation, for information as to what 
steps you should take to secure a Patent. Write 
Patrick D. Beavers, Registered Patent Attorney, 
912 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATLANTIC CITY VACATION: Do your hangar 
flying at a pilot's hotel. Luxurious rooms with 
Private bath and radio, or budget special rooms 
with just running water. Near beach and Board 
walk. Commodore Hotel, 715 Pacific Avenue at 
St. Charles Place, Atlantic City, N. J. Manager 
Ben Robin, aviation writer and commercial pilot. 
AOPA 4495. 
PHOTOS of aircraft from Wright biplane to latest 
jet. 250.000 photos in stock. Also old aviation 
books. Send dollar bill for six real photographs 
of the latest jets, plus the New 1952 catalogue. 
Aeroplane Photo Supply, Box 195, Toronto, Can. 
YOUR Leather jacket renovated expertiy. Free 
circular. Berlew Mig. Co., Dept. 2, Freeport, N. Y. 
COLLECTORS! Grand new list ready! Old, new, 
aviation books. Genuine aircraft photographs. 
Send 25¢ for lists and samples. Airbooks ‘F’, 
Box 958, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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SYSTEMS PLANNING 


J 


A Melting of WUHUS...10 WIN A WAR BEFORE IT STARTS 


THESE MEN ARE DISCUSSING YOUR FUTURE. They know At Convair, planning for tomorrow has priority 


that atomic war is for keeps. They know that tomorrow's equal to production for today. While producing the 

defenses against atomic attack must be planned toda) missiles, fighters, and bombers needed today, Convair 
Across the seas, in other lands where freedom is a_ is engineering the weapons of tomorrow — weapons 

fiction, other minds are meeting. They know, too, that to win an atomic war the only way it can be won 


victory is not merely won... it is planned before it starts 


Watch for new guardians of peace, built by Convair engineering that aims at 
the maximum of air power...Engineering to the Nth power 

San Diego & Por California 

Fort Worth & Daingerheld, Texa 








A. Salute 
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All hail to the ace in the “wild blue yonder" . . . but let's give with some 
man-sized cheers for the lads who slug it out at hill-top level. From the time 
they take off . . . till the mission is completed, these strategic fighter bombers 


and tactical close support pilots face a brutal blasting all along the way. 





> >» »> Sniped at by small arms and machine guns . . . bracketed by flak 


with the constant hazard of limping home harassed by enemy aircraft 


. . . these are the stout warriors for whom we've planned Republic's rugged 







THUNDER.-craft . . . to get them there . . . do the job, and bring them back. 


REPURLE & AVEATIaW 







FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND,N., Y. 


WMiabve of Tee ighG Thantirbatl Thansloyio! - Tandadteasl KF 9H 


